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_ Ever Feel This Way? 


Have you ever 
gone home 
after work 
with hands 
that you 
wanted to keep 
“under cover”? 
You probably 
have if you happen to work 
around machinery. Of course 
you want to get home without 
wasting too much time in clean- 
ing up and probably you’ve 


found that ordinary toilet soaps 


aren’t especially good for remov- 
ing grime or grease. 

But here’s an easy way out: 
keep a cake of Lava Soap where 
you work. 

Have you tried Lava? There’s 
nothing like it for cleansing 
really dirty hands. Most any 








soap can re- 
move surface 
. dirt, but Lava 
gets down into 
the pores and 
drags out the 
imbedded dirt 
—the kind 
that’s so hard to remove. 

The richness of Lava’s lather 
will astonish you. It rolls up 
with little effort in any kind of 
water—hard or soft, warm or 
cold. It’s a fast worker. It’s 
thorough. And it leaves the 
hands as soft as any fine toilet 
soap. 

Lava is sold everywhere. It 
comes in generous sizes, in con- 
venient cartons. You’ll never be 
without a cake at the shop or at 
home after you’ve tried it. 








Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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iene Philadelphia children pick fruit and vege- 
tables in New Jersey fields the good compulsory 
school attendance law and her attendance enforcement 
machinery of both states break down. Philadelphia has 
a considerable Italian population that each year goes to the country 
to work in gardens and fields to pick crops and work in canneries. As 
these fathers and mothers take their children with them school attend- 
ance is affected. Some years ago the United States Children’s Bureau 
investigated this problem and found clear evidence of the break-down 
of state law. Perinsylvania found it difficult to follow her children 
and New Jersey did not want the expense 
Education of of educating Pennsylvania children. As a 
Children of result of this study joint reciprocity bills to 
Migratory cover education of children of migratory 
W orkers workers were introduced in both states, but 
New Jersey failed to pass her bill and the 

Governor vetoed the Pennsylvania bill because of faulty title. 

In order to have the facts whether these country migrations are 
still interfering with the schooling of future citizens, the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Women and Children with the assistance of the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Compulsory Education, of which Mr. Henry J. 
Gideon is director, made a survey and has published a preliminary 
report which shows that 1920 children lost time from school which 
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in 80 per cent of the cases was more than one month. Nearly 20 per 
cent lost over three months. Eighty-five per cent of these children 
were under fourteen and therefore were not exempt from school; 
17 per cent were under 8 years; 20.9 per cent between 8 and 10; 
22.8 per cent between 10 and 12. Of these children 78.1 per cent 
worked regularly and 18.4 per cent worked occasionally. The most 
of them (95 per cent) picked fruit and vegetables in the field. 

The education of these children suffered—64 per cent were over 
age for their grades. When this is compared with the fact that of 
all Philadelphia children in the elementary schools only 36 per cent 
were above average for their grades, the full injury done these children 
is apparent. 

We should study this problem to find a way of assuring educa- 
tion to such children. Thus far joint state action has not been pro- 
ductive of results. The situation seems to point to the need for 


Federal action. 


China Makes The surrender of Pekin to the Nationalist 
Party (Kuomintang) marks a new period in 
China’s struggle for a central government. 
Since 1918 there have been two governments—a southern one with a 
capitol at Canton and a northern one with a capitol at Pekin. The 
Canton government, called the Southern Constitutionalist Government, 
was headed by Sun Yat-Sen; the Pekin Government was known as the 
Northern Militarists. After years of fighting and vain efforts for 
peace, the southern army has been slowly gaining control, province by 
province. The successful drive in Pekin concluded this phase of the 
work on June 3. 

The violence that has attended some important conquests the 
Chinese have ascribed to efforts to discredit them. The Japanese 
just sent troops into Shantung to safeguard Japanese nationals. Con- 
flict followed, resulting in violence and deaths. Japanese and Chinese 
reports conflict as to causes and injuries, but Japan demanded apolo- 
gies, reparations and restriction of fighting. China declares that 
Japan has unclean hands and appeals against invasion of her rights 
as a sovereign nation. 

China looks to the traditional friendship of the United States 
for help in her struggle to establish a national constitutional govern- 
ment. She is now facing the problem much more difficult than that 
of establishing military control—that of establishing a civil govern- 
ment for the whole country. Such a government would remove the 
reasons that have made possible intervention of foreign nations. 
American labor urges our government to stand for a square deal for 


China. 


Progress 
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Low Wages The strike against a wage cut in New Bed- 
in Textiles ford continues despite the effort of the tex- 

tile mills to reopen. A study of the wage 
history of the industry conclusively explains the resistance of the 
workers. 

Wages of textile workers always have been very low. Of the 
bigger industrial groups into which the Census of Manufactures 
divides manufacturing industries, textile wages have almost always 
ranked next to the lowest. In 1899 average yearly wages in the 
textile industry were about $335, while the automobile industry paid 
about $590, and the iron and steel industry about $545. The situa- 
tion did not improve very- much in the next two decades, and in 1919 
the textile industry paid to its workers an average yearly income 
of about $920, while the automobile industry paid about $1,430, and 
the iron and steel industry about $1,705. And today the situation is 
just as bad as a quarter of a century ago. The average yearly 
income of a worker in the textile industry is about $1,025, while the 
automobile industry pays about $1,605, and the iron and steel in- 
dustry about $1,660. 

Isn’t it time for this industry to set its house in order? In- 
dividual companies have demonstrated that the low average of the 
industry is not necessary. Such low wages are a menace to the 
community. The strikers have the sympathy and the support of the 
whole labor movement. 


Long Hours The eight-hour day makes for stability of 
Increase employment in the cotton mills, is one of the 
A bsentees findings of a study made by the Women’s 


Bureau of the United States Department of 

Labor. Women who worked 55 hours a week lost 13 days more a 
year from their work than did women working 48 hours a week. 
Among the personal reasons assigned for absence, personal illness 
and home duties led; among the mill reasons, shut-downs led. 

Obviously the employer who wants the benefit of a stable work 
force, regularity of attendance, should establish the eight-hour day. 
The majority of the women working in the cotton mills have home 
duties in addition to their work. The eight-hour day permits them 
to attend to these duties with less tax upon themselves. 

Furthermore, the workers who lose less time from illness, as a 
rule have greater physical resources and hence more energy for work. 

The wise employer will favor a work day that promotes a 
regular work force and efficient workers. 
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Teachers’ The recent convention of the American Fed- 
Tenure eration of Teachers declared for the prin- 

ciple of indefinite tenure during good and 
satisfactory service. Such legislation would give to teachers a pro- 
fessional standing that would help to attract high grade people to 
public school work. Annual reappointment of teachers creates oppor- 
tunity for control of education by agencies promoting special in- 
terests or for practices akin to the spoils system. 

An adequate tenure law would establish merit as the basis for 
appointment and for continuation in service by stipulating professional 
standards for which the applicant must qualify, fixing the period of 
probation and providing for dismissal only on stipulated professional 
grounds. The object of such a law would be to assure the appoint- 
ment and retention of good teachers with ability and professional 
training. 

Teachers’ tenure legislation would set up for teachers the protec- 
tion that civil service gives to other public employees. It would 
insure efficiency by prescribing qualification standards and would pro- 
tect teachers by permitting dismissal only for due causes. It would 
prevent teachers from being made the football of politicians—a 
fundamental step toward better teaching. 


Injunction The paramount legislative problem of Labor 
Planks Need is relief from abuses of the injunction proc- 
Clarification ess. Representatives of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor appeared before the plat- 
form committees of the Republican and Democratic parties and urged 
the parties to pledge themselves to enact remedial legislation. 

The Republican platform contained this statement: 

“We believe that injunctions in labor disputes have in some in- 
stances been abused, and have given rise to a serious question for 
legislation.” 

The Democratic platform contained: 

“We recognize that legislative and other investigations have 
shown the existence of grave abuse in the issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes. 

“The expressed purpose of representative capital, labor and the 
bar to devise a plan for the elimination of the present evils with re- 
spect to injunctions must be supported and legislation designed to 
accomplish these ends formulated and passed.” 

Neither of these statements is a satisfactory reply to Labor’s 
petition for relief. Labor hopes the candidates nominated to lead 
these two parties will interpret these two declarations so that Labor 
may know definitely the intentions of each party. 
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Advertise At other times we have pointed out that the 
The Unions central labor union ought to be continuously 

a service agency for all wage-earners in the 
community. Why should not a central labor union have at all strate- 
gic points of entry to the town, as well as in central localities, signs 
giving the address of the central body and inviting all wage-earners 
to come to it immediately on entering the town. The representatives 
of the central body would then be in a position to see that all 
new comers got in touch with the proper unions, had information on 
wages, compensation provisions for accidents, etc. 

It is possible for the central labor union to render service to 
wage-earners as any other business agency renders to its clientele. 
To be successful it must adopt business methods and give its member- 
ship continuous concrete returns on their investment of dues. The 
central labor offices, if well located and attractive in appearance, may 
become locally the “House of Labor,” with club rooms, reading 
rooms, games, radio, dancing or other amusements. 

Give the labor movement something vital to offer and it will 
attract the unorganized. Effective advertising is an important part 
of this suggestion. Wage-earners must be told what they can get and 
where they can get it. 


Denies Right The U. S. Supreme Court in Ribnik vs. Me- 
To Fix Bride handed down a decision of most grave 
Fees consequences to Labor. This case grew out 


of the refusal of the Commissioner of Labor 
of New Jersey to grant a license to Rupert Ribnik on the ground that 
the fees he proposed to charge were too large. The Commissioner’s 
decision was upheld by the State Court of Errors and Appeals. 

It has been customary to regard employment services as affected 
with public interest and therefore subject to state regulation. Thirty- 
nine states have enacted legislation governing the activities of pri- 
vate employment bureaus, only Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, New Mexico, South Carolina and Ver- 
mont being without statutory requirement on the subject, and in some 
of these states various municipalities have placed a tax on them. 
Twenty-one of these states limited the total fees that might be 
charged—ten by placing a fixed maximum and eleven by naming a 
percentage of the salary earned during a fixed period. 

The decision of the Supreme Court held that the power of the 
state to require a license and regulate the business of an employment 
agency does not admit of doubt, but that this is distinct from the 
power to fix prices. The court believes the right to fix prices exists 
only when the business is such as to justify the conclusion that it is 
devoted to public use, and in effect granted to the public. 
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Mr. Justice Stone submitted a strong dissenting opinion, in which 
Justices Brandeis and Holmes concurred, pointing out that price fix- 
ing has been held to be a method of regulation and that the term 
“public interest’’ is incapable of precise definition. Unemployment is 
a matter of grave public concern and the conduct of employment 
service bears a distinct relationship to it. The fee the agency charges 
is fundamental in conditioning the service it renders to the jobless and 
the community. Regulation of fees is at the very heart of protection 
of working people from exploitation—the purpose of this type of 
legislation. 

It is most regrettable that the majority of the Supreme Court 
put such a narrow interpretation on “affected with public interest.” 
Both unemployment and providing workers with opportunities to 
work are most definitely of great public concern. This decision em- 
phasizes the need for effective union and public employmenteagencies. 


“Destroying the Two British radicals, one of the miners’ union 
Fighting Spirit.” and the other of the Independent Labor 
Party, A. D. Cook and James Maxton, have 
accused British labor leaders of destroying the fighting spirit of 
British labor. The radicals are especially displeased with the series 
of conferences between a group of employers and representatives of 
the Trades Union Congress for the purpose of finding the principles 
upon which they can cooperate to the advantage of both groups. 

Cook and Maxton have issued a manifesto of protest, exhort- 
ing British labor to “unceasing war against poverty and working 
class servitude.” They also raised in the executive board meeting 
of the Trades Union Congress the issue of continuing these confer- 
ences. The policy was sustained by a majority vote. 

While no one will differ with a proposal to oppose poverty 
and servitude, the important thing is to know how to prevent poverty 
and how to get for workers a voice in the problems of work. War 
is destructive. Something more is necessary. The problem is one of 
strategy—to find the functional services workers can contribute and 
to develop an organization through which they can function. It is 
easy to say “we will fight,”’ but that doesn’t gain the objective. After 
the fighting is over the problem is still there, as Mr. Cook ought to 
know. This manifesto uses a phrase in a way that beclouds the issue. 
No constructive person would willingly destroy the spirit that makes 
a man willing to fight if necessary, but he would certainly seek to turn 
that devotion to an ideal toward constructive purposes. Though we 
reverence the crusading spirit, we would direct it for the furtherance 
of human welfare. 
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Spirit, purpose, initiative, resourcefulness, tenacity, used to put 
into effect practical purposes, will in no way undermine the virility, the 
effectiveness of your trade union movement. Harness the fighting 
spirit to a constructive program and get disciplined power to solve the 
problems of joint relations and to cooperate with warring factions 
for mutual benefit. 


What Is A union is an organization of wage-earners 
A Union? to protect and promote the interests of wage- 
earners and to enable them to contribute 
according to their ability and experience to 
social and industrial enterprises. 

Unions have grown out of the factory system. Before there 
were factories, work was done by hand in homes or small shops. In 
those days each craft had its guild, which fixed the rules of work and 
apprenticeship. Whenever any group undertakes to do something. 
it organizes so as to work efficiently. The company for which wage 
earners work is organized and has its president, vice-president and 
executive board. The bank where they deposit their savings ac- 
count is organized. The real estate men who sell or rent them houses 
are organized. The merchants who sell them goods are organized. 
Ministers, lawyers and doctors have their organizations. Wage- 
earners have unions through which they manage their work contracts 
and promote their interests. 

A union enables its members to have at least an eight-hour day 
and next a half day Saturday and then five days a week. The union 
secures higher wages for its members, so that they may have good 
homes and their children a chance to get an education before going 
to work. It may provide insurance, out-of-work benefits, or help 
workers find a job. It acts as their counsel in industrial troubles. 
It gives them an opportunity to get acquainted with fellow workers 
and provides social and educational opportunities. 

Union workers have larger incomes, so that they are better 
customers for local merchants. They have money to patronize the 
movie, the ball game, the concert. They have savings so that they 
may become investors. Union workers insist upon better houses, 
better schools and better libraries. They want to keep on growing 
and their union can furnish the opportunities. 








SOME THINGS WE DON’T KNOW ABOUT 
THE INJUNCTION 


CLEON O. 


in Massachusetts, sitting in equity, 

first issued an injunction in a labor 
dispute. Immediately, there arose a 
violent storm of protest which has 
continued almost without interruption 
to this day, and which has centered 
around the heads of the judges issuing 
the injunctions. Hundreds of articles 
have been written, hundreds of 
speeches have been delivered and al- 
most everyone concerned has formed 
a very positive opinion in regard to 
the use of this rather new judicial in- 
strument. With the exception of the 
employers, which group, of course, 
siezed upon the injunctive process 
with great alacrity and zeal, most 
groups have had the feeling that, by 
the use and abuse of the injunction in 
labor disputes, labor has been unjustly 
put into an awkward and disadvan- 
tageous position; or, rather, that the 
employers have been given an advan- 
tage distinctly unfair to organized 
labor. 

Supporters of the labor movement, 
in seeking to expose the evils of the 
use of this writ, have voiced their pro- 
test in magazines, in newspapers and, 
in fact, in any way by which they 
could get their views before the pub- 
lic. These articles and speeches have 
been appearing with almost clock-like 
consistency and regularity. Hardly a 
month has passed since 1888 but what 
in some magazine or newspaper there 
has appeared an article or account of 
a speech in which the injunction was 
attacked and proclaimed to be the 


I: WAS in 1888 when a state court 
i 
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most vicious judicial monster from 
which Labor had to defend itself. 
Such attacks are still appearing and 
certainly will continue to appear. 
Since little, if anything, is known 
about the actual workings of the in- 
junction and about the history of the 
several injunction cases, almost any- 
one can write about it and almost 
everyone does. But with all this ora- 
tory and all this discussion and com- 
ment, labor injunctions are still with 
us. They are being obtained with an 
ever-increasing ease. The jurisdic- 
tion of the courts sitting in equity is 
gradually being extended, and to date 
there is little hope of an antitoxin 
being discovered to which Labor 
may look for relief from this much 
discussed and supposedly harmful 
malady. 

Certainly in the last thirty-five 
years Labor has made great strides in 
the betterment of wages, hours and 
general conditions of employment, 
and these strides have come with little 
more discussion and attention than 
has been given to the injunction. 
Then why, it may be asked, has Labor 
not been able to abate, to some meas- 
ure at least, this injunctive evil? Is 
it because the claims of Labor in this 
regard are wholly without ground? 
Might it be accounted for by the fact 
that Capital is too firmly entrenched 
in the political strongholds from 
which all blessings flow? Could La- 
bor, itself, be pointed to as the reason 
for no progress? Has Labor’s attack 
been misplaced and mistimed? Prob- 
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ably the question can be best answered 
by a comparison of some early treat- 
ments of the use of the injunction with 
some more recent ones. 

As early as 1896 the Democratic 
party adopted as one of the principal 
planks of its platform a complaint in 
regard to the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes. It declared that, 


“We especially object to govern- 
ment by the injunction as a new and 
highly dangerous form of oppression, 
by which the Federal judges in con- 
tempt of the laws of the states and 
the rights of the citizens become at 
once legislators, judges and execu- 
tioners. . 


On September the 28 of the next 
year the Democratic party of Massa- 
chusetts included in its platform a 
plank declaring that, 


“The right of trial by jury is our 
great inheritance and shall not by our 
consent be impaired. But today, great 
corporations demand from courts of 
equity, blinded by the interests of cap- 
ital, injunctions that forbid working- 
men from enjoying the inalienable 
rights and privileges of free men. The 
arrest of men for acts not forbidden 
by law and their trial and conviction 
without trial by jury or right of ap- 
peal to higher tribunals constitute 
judicial oppression and violate the 
safeguards of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. Judges who usurp 
the powers of the legislative and of 
the executive unlawfully invade per- 
sonal liberty and forget that this is a 
government of laws and not of men.” 


In October of 1897 the Hon. W. 
H. Moody, then a Republican mem- 
ber of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, in a speech before a large 
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gathering of Massachusetts Republi- 
cans, said, 


“T believe in recent years the courts 
of the United States as well as of our 
own Commonwealth have gone to the 
very verge of danger in applying 
the process of the writ of injunction 
in disputes between capital and la- 
bor. Ps 


Thomas M. Cooley, in 1894, in his 
annual address as president to the 
American Bar Association, said, 


“Courts with their injunctions, if 
they heed the fundamental law of the 
land, can no more hold men to invol- 
untary servitude for even a single 
hour than can overseers with the 
whip.” 


Mr. William H. Dunbar, a mem- 
ber of the Boston bar, in an article on 
the subject, said that the action of the 
courts in these labor cases, 


“presents a serious menace to the 
very framework of the government.” 


The above comments on the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes were 
made before the opening of the pres- 
ent century and are typical of all com- 
ment made at that time. 

By an examination of the content 
of the above comments, it is not diffi- 
cult to discover why so little has 
been done to curb the use of the in- 
junction. The speeches and articles 
of 1898 could be copied and read 
today before large labor gatherings, 
and no one wold know the difference 
as far as the content of the discussion 
was concerned. Or the speeches and 


* Reports of the Amer. Bar Ass’n, V. 17, pp. 
15-51. 

*Law Quarterly Review, October, 1897, p. 
347. 
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articles of 1928 could have been read 
or delivered in 1898 and no one at 
that time would have heard anything 
that had not already been said. In 
short, everything which has ever been 
written or said about the use of in 
junctions in labor disputes, if boiled 
down to its real essence, could be 
stated in the following two sentences: 

The use of the injunction in labor 
disputes is areal menace. Something 
should be done to stop it. 

There has been too much opinion, 
too much oratory and too little study 
of the actual workings and history of 
the injunctive process. 

For a great many generations 
smallpox was given the same treat- 
ment as has been given to the injunc- 
tion. It was said, “Yes, smallpox is 
bad. Something should be done. Yes, 
smallpox is bad—very bad.” Then 
signs would be made over the dead 
body, new hope would burst forth and 
die, more people would die, and again 
some one would remark, “Smallpox 
is bad. Really, something should be 
done.” However, there did come a 
time when some person became dis- 
satisfied with comment on the result 
and had the idea’ that if a large num- 
ber of cases could be closely and accu- 
rately observed, a cause, other than 
supernatural, might be detected, 
which cause, if properly treated, could 
be removed, and the much discussed 
disease done away with. 

The result of that idea has been 
success, and there is no reasonable 
ground on which to doubt that the 
same theory would prove equally suc- 
cessful in the case of the injunction. 
We have tried long enough the ora- 
tory treatment. We should now be- 


gin a careful study of the history and 
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correlative conditions of a great num- 
ber of cases. By this means, and by 
this only, can it be hoped to discover 
the injunction bacteria and a suitable 
antitoxin. 

Then, assuming this to be true, a 
new question arises. How do we 
start and what do we look for in these 
cases? Surely we cannot discover such 
bacteria by listing only those things 
we know about the injunction, for 
such a list would be too short for any 
material use. Then we must resort 
to the next best thing, namely, a list 
of questions concerning phases of the 
injunction of which we know little or 
nothing. 

Let us examine such a list. 

1. In the first place, it might be 
important, as well as interesting, to 
know how many injunctions have 
been applied for. Of these applica- 
tions, how many have been granted? 
Is the percentage as great as we 
think, or is it greater? What would 
be the significance of the fact that 
50 per cent of those applied for 
were granted? Seventy-five per cent? 
Ninety per cent? Of course, the 
greater part of the injunctions issued 
is issued against employee groups, and 
since that is true, a numerical com- 
parison of the injunctions issued 
against employees with those issued 
against employers would not be sig- 
nificant. However, a percentage com- 
parison might be quite significant. 
Then, what light would be thrown on 
the situation if it were; found that 
only forty percent of applications for 
injunctions by employees against em- 
ployers was issued, and eighty percent 
of the applications by employers was 
issued? Or again suppose a greater 
percentage of those applied for by 























employees was granted? Would this 
make any difference? 

2. There have been some cases in 
which injunctions were granted 
against nen-organized groups, as op- 
posed to organized or union groups. 
For example, A runs an open shop. 
His employees become dissatisfied 
and a few of the more aggressive ones 
go around to all the departments and 
announce an important meeting for 
that night. At the meeting an organ- 
ization is effected for a strike, but for 
that strike only. The men walk out, 
start picketing and an injunction is is- 
sued against this spontaneous organi- 
zation. What percentage of the 
applications for injunctions affect only 
non-union groups, and what percent- 
age of these is granted? Is it greater 
or less than the percentage applied 
for and issued against union groups? 
Are judges more willing to enjoin or- 
ganized groups than they are to en- 
join unorganized groups? Are in- 
junctions, for the most part, issued 
against acts for the protection of 
property regardless of who is menac- 
ing it, or are they usually issued 
against organized labor? 

3. Is there a particular industry or 
a few industries in which most injunc- 
tions are applied for and/or granted? 
If so, what is the cause and signifi- 
cance of this? Does the general 
type and character of worker in such 
industries throw any light on the 
cause? What about the character of 
the local union leadership? Could it 
be pointed to as a possible cause? Or, 
perhaps, the character of a particular 
industry itself accounts for most of 
the injunctions. Is it a seasonal in- 
dustry? Do all seasonal industries 


have as much trouble as this one? 
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Why or why not? Are the wages in 
this particular industry as high in pro- 
portion as in other industries? Is the 
work more strenuous? More monoto- 
nous? More fatiguing? Is there 
more, or less, competition in this in- 
dustry than in others? 

4. Do employers more frequently 
apply to appointed judges for injunc- 
tions than to elected ones? Is the 
percentage of injunctions granted by 
appointed judges greater than that 
granted by elected judges? Is an 
elected judge looking toward another 
election when he denies or grants an 
injunction against a large group of 
workers? Does he grant injunctions 
more readily to large corporations 
against their employees than he does 
to small non-influential ones? How 
about the decree or injunction order? 
Are the decrees handed down by the 
appointed judges generally more se- 
vere and drastic than those handed 
down by elected judges? Do ap- 
pointed judges take as long to con- 
sider the cases as do the elected 
judges? 

5. Running hand in hand with the 
above, to what extent are employers 
resorting to a particular court or 
judge? Is there one judge whose 
name appears more frequently than 
any other on the Orders to Show 
Cause, which orders have a _ tem- 
porary stay; or more clearly, is there 
one judge who frequently grants a 
preliminary injunction to the plaintiff 
before the defendant has a chance to 
defend his action? If so, is this merely 
an accident, or has this judge by his 
education and environment developed 


'a keen prejudice against the labor 


movement? Then, is there one judge 
whose. name regularly appears on the 
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temporary injunction? Does his name 
appear as regularly on the permanent 
injunction? What is the connection, 
if any, between the judge and the 
plaintiff or the defendant? What 
would be disclosed by an examination 
of the papers to find out the length of 
time that generally elapses between 
the hearing on the temporary injunc- 
tion and the decision? Just how much 
consideration is given to the merits of 
the case? 

6. To what extent does the press 
influence the outcome of an impending 
injunction suit? Does it play up the 
cause of labor to such an extent that 
public sentiment demands that the in- 
junction be denied? Or does it paint 
the deeds of labor as hideous and vil- 
lainous attempts at anarchy, and thus 
create a public sentiment that the 


judge can not well ignore? What has 
been the attitude and influence of the 
press in the last ten injunction suits 


in your county? Would the outcome 
have been different had the newspa- 
pers reported only the facts of the 
cases and not commented on and 
pointed out a wise settlement? Would 
it have been different had there been 
no newspapers to report the cases? 

7. And, likewise, what influence 
does the city or state administration 
have on the outcome of a labor dis- 
pute? Were the police instructed to 
arrest the laborers on any excuse—to 
haul them into court for creating a 
public nuisance, even if those arrested 
were merely standing on the street, 
talking among themselves—not even 
noticing anyone? Or did the admin- 
istration depend so much on the vote 
of labor that it instructed its police to 
ignore as many as possible, or all of 
the activities labor used in casrying 
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out its strike program, regardless of 
violence or intimidation? Do em- 
ployers often, if ever, pay a bonus to 
police who arrest and haul strikers 
into court on a false charge? 

8. After an injunction has been 
granted, what is the percentage of 
violations? Of course, since there 
are many injunctions issued against 
labor, there are probably more viola- 
tions that can be blamed to labor, but 
is the percentage of employee viola- 
tions greater than the percentage of 
employer violations? What punish- 
ment is given to employee violators as 
compared to that given to employer 
violators? Do judges ignore contempt 
of an employer more often or less 
often than they do contempt of an 
employee? 

Then as to the effect of such viola- 
tion: In case labor has violated an 
injunction order, do judges consider 
this contempt as a personal affront, 
and do they grant injunctions against 
labor more readily after such con- 
tempt? After one violation, do judges 
keep their eyes more alertly open to 
subsequent violations? 

Is the police force of a city ever 
instructed to see to it that there are 
violations of the injunction order? 
Do they frequently arrest workers, 
who may be only going to the store 
for a loaf of bread and haul them 
into court, charging them with picket- 
ing in violation of the court order? 
Or in case picketing is allowed to a 
certain extent, how often are pickets 
unjustly charged with coercion and 
intimidation ? 

9. Of course the preciseness of the 
decrees has long been a thorn in the 
flesh of labor, but how real has that 
thorn been? To what extent has la- 
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bor been left at its own peril to deter- 
mine just what it might and might not 
do under an order from the court? 
What percentage of the injunction or- 
ders have been “in any way whatso- 
ever” and “in any manner” orders? 
Would the thorn be any less real if it 
were found that only two percent 
were of this type? What would an 
examination of the court orders which 
were followed by contempt proceed- 
ings show? Was the contempt a re- 
sult of the vagueness of the decree? 
What would be the reaction of the 
Supreme Court to an act of a legisla- 
ture which was framed in terms as 
broad as and indefinite as are some 
injunctions at least? 

10. How many employers are 
really seeking permanent injunctions? 
Are their ends attained merely by get- 
ting a temporary injunction? What 


percentage of the temporary injunc- 
tions thus amount to or afford per- 


manent relief? What percentage of 
the cases are dropped after the hear- 
ing on the temporary injunction? 
Does an Order to Show Cause with a 
preliminary restraining order ever 
give the employer the desired results? 
How long must an order be in force 
before a strike is broken? Or do in- 
junctions have any influence on the 
outcome of a strike? 

11. In what percentage of cases is 
an appeal taken by labor? By the 
employer? Is the strike either won 
or lost by the time the fight has been 
carried through the first court? In 
case an appeal is taken by labor, what 
percentage of the injunctions granted 
by the lower courts are vacated or set 
aside by the appellate courts? And 
with this comes the question: How 
adequate has been the indemnification 
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to labor for being so long restrained ? 
What would be sufficient compensa- 
tion? Paradoxically speaking, even 
if the employer has lost on the appeal, 
has he not been victorious? 

12. For the purpose of determin- 
ing the wisdom of having the hearing 
on the temporary injunction by afh- 
davits, which may be packed with per- 
jury, instead of having this hearing 
by oral examination as is done at the 
trial] on the merits for the permanent 
injunction, it would be important to 
compare the number of temporary in- 
junctions which have been vacated at 
the trial on the merits with the num- 
ber of permanent injunctions vacated 
by the appellate courts? It would be 
important also to know the number 
and percentage of the temporary in- 
junctions which have been appealed 
and vacated. Are all the facts of the 
case disclosed in the affidavits? Is it 
as probable that the judge will detect 
perjury in the affidavits as easily as he 
would in a witness who had been ex- 
amined and cross-examined in his 
presence ? 

13. What would a comparison of 
the procedure in injunction cases in 
labor disputes with procedure in other 
injunction cases show? Are there 
more delays in the labor cases? If so, 
why? Does it take more or less time, 
on the average, to get an injunction 
in a labor dispute than it does in the 
other types of injunction cases? How 
does the nature of the interests 
sought to be protected by injunctions 
in labor disputes compare with the 
nature of the interests protected in 
other cases? That is, is there some- 
thing about a dispute over the in- 
fringement of a patent for example, 
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that makes injunctions appropriate 
for it, but inappropriate for labor dis- 
putes ? 

Certainly a complete solution to 
the injunction problem does not lie 
only in the answering of the above 
suggested questions. Far from it! 
However, the questions suggested are 
some that will have to be answered 
before the problem is satisfactorily 
solved. ‘There are many more ques- 
tions, a great many of which would be 
suggested by the results of an inquiry 
into the above questions. And tak- 


Was in his hand; 
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ing a more pessimistic view, we can 
not be sure that the injunction prob- 
lem will ever be solved—even if these 
and five hundred much more signifi- 
cant questions were answered. How- 
ever, we could, after answering these 
questions, settle back in our chairs 
with the rather comforting feeling 
that we had not been content, as so 
many have been, with a repetition of 
the oratory treatment, but that we at 
least had made a real and scientific 
effort to get at the facts of the sit- 
uation. 


PETER PAN STATUE 
(At Dusk in Kensington Gardens) 


I walked by Peter Pan today 
And as I passed, his fairy flute 


And round his feet a fairy band, 
Of elves, and rats and rabbits stood, 
Awaiting for a fairy chime 

To turn the silence into rhyme. 


And as I paused—the evening glow 
Came stealing through the garden dusk: 
And then I heard a note—so low, 

That every living thing was hushed, 
And tiptoed up to Peter’s seat, 

And gathered round with noiseless feet, 
A happy and expectant throng: 

Well knowing Peter’s flute would wake 
The evening silence into song. 


Ropert E. Key. 























ORGANIZED LABOR WORKS FOR PLAY 


Joun W. Faust 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


HOUSANDS of children are 

romping in safety on directed 

playgrounds ; thousands of young 
people are enjoying wholesome 
athletics; while acres of green park 
land and shining beach welcome young 
and old alike for rest and recrea- 
tion—due to the active part played by 
organized labor in promoting public 
recreation during the past few years. 
Throwing the weight of its vote and 
its influence behind many local and 
state recreation projects, Labor has 
greatly increased opportunities for 
the wise use of leisure time through- 
out the country. 

The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, with whom 
the American Federation of Labor 
and its affliated councils have been 
working to extend playground and 
park facilities, says, “Organized la- 
bor has made a very definite and help- 
ful contribution to the advancement 
of public recreation.” Labor is rep- 
resented on the Board of Directors of 
the Association by Hugh Frayne of 
New York City, general organizer, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Though the American Federation 
of Labor had for several years pre- 
vious endorsed the work of the Asso- 
ciation and pledged their assistance, 
it remained for the endorsement at 
the 1925 convention in Atlantic City 
to afford the strongest and most com- 
plete support to the national play 
movement. At this time it was rec- 
ommended that the Executive Coun- 
cil mail circular letters to all affiliated 
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central and federated bodies, advis- 
ing them to cooperate in establishing 


‘proper recreation facilities in their 


communities. The recommendation 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 

Some of the principles of the lei- 
sure time problem and Labor’s rela- 
tion to it, brought out at Atlantic 
City, were— 

“Recreation, or more properly re- 
creation, is essential to completeness 
of life. Play is something more than 
a pastime. For the child it is a cre- 
ative method by which one learns 
about things and people; for older 
persons it combines imagination, 
pleasure and the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual desires and aspirations.” 

“Our modern municipal life 
through both its work and its home 
environment makes necessary collec- 
tive planning and endeavor to make 
available opportunities for recrea- 
tion.” 

“Recreation in the largest sense 
concerns not only leisure hours, but 
the spirit and surroundings under 
which we live and work. ‘ 
With material and industrial devel- 
opment should go the enrichment of 
the lives of the human agents.” 

San Antonio, Texas, offers a recent 
example of effective cooperation 
given by a local labor council in pro- 
moting public playgrounds. On May 
19 the city voted, four to one, in 
favor of a bond issue of nearly five 
million dollars for public improve- 
ments. This contained an item of 
$400,000 for parks and playgrounds 
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and $250,000 for acquiring the fair 
grounds of 190 acres, which will be 
maintained as a park and athletic 
field ten months of the year when the 
exposition is not in operation. 

Informed by the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America that the bond is- 
sue was being drafted and that an 
item for recreation should be in- 
cluded, President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor 
wired the San Antonio Labor Coun- 
cil, urging their support to this ac- 
tion. The local union responded 
immediately. Due in no small meas- 
ure to their efforts, the $400,000 for 
recreation was included and the later 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor 
of this item. 

The beaches of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, were saved for the use of the 
people forever through a campaign 
last year in which the San Diego La- 
bor Council played an important part. 
Opposing the movement to protect 
the beaches were strongly entrenched 
commercial organizations. The out- 
come was uncertain and time was 
short. 

A telegraphic appeal from Com- 
munity Service of San Diego to the 
national playground headquarters, a 
wire from the latter to President 
Green and his wire to the San Diego 
local did the trick. The ordinance 
was passed. In their letter of ac- 
knowledgment for this aid, Com- 
munity Service of San Diego wrote: 
“Your efforts in behalf of our moves 
to ‘Save the Beaches’ were most help- 
ful. The letter from the national 
organization strengthened the good 
right arm of the Labor Council.” 

Referendum campaigns in cities of 
New York State and Ohio last year, 
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which had as their object establishing 
an annual city appropriation for 
recreation purposes, through favor- 
able public vote, were speeded to suc- 
cess by the backing of local labor 
councils. Such referendums were 
passed in Amsterdam, N. Y., and in 
Barberton, Bellefontaine and Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 

Mr. Eugene T. Lies, special repre- 

sentative of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 
has discussed and demonstrated pub- 
lic recreation at numerous meetings 
of state and national labor bodies. 
During 1927 the State Federations of 
Labor in West Virginia, South Da- 
kota and Maine pledged their official 
support to the work Mr. Lies repre- 
sented. An interesting viewpoint from 
the West Virginia resolution reads, 
“We realize that in a high-geared 
age it is necessary to pay greater at- 
tention than ever before to the devel- 
opment of sturdy health and body 
and nerve reserves.” 
‘ Among the specialized unions 
which have endorsed the national 
recreation movement are the United 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
the United Textile Workers of 
America and the International Photo 
Engravers’ Union. 

One of the most recent projects in 
which the American Federation of 
Labor and the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association have joined 
forces is directed toward promoting 
a wider celebration of Labor Day as 
a national sports day. A slogan for 
the day will be “Play a Game and 
See a Game.” The Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood and other national or- 
ganizations are actively interested. 




















This report can mention only some 
of the more spectacular achievements 
of organized labor in “working for 
play.” But quietly on the job every 
day throughout the country are hun- 
dreds of members of local unions 
who through their service on recrea- 
tion commissions and unofficially are 
steadily forwarding the number of 
safe play areas, the supply of trained 
recreation leadership and the oppor- 
tunities for both active sports and 
cultural advantages in their commun- 
ities. 


CEDAR RAPIDS PLAN OF ADJUSTMENT 
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The eight-hour work day and the 
shortening work week bring increas- 
ing problems in the constructive use 
of spare time. And though 815 com- 
munities in the United States and 
Canada now maintain 10,770 sepa- 
rate recreation areas under leader- 
ship, there are still approximately 300 
towns and cities of over 8,000 popu- 
lation which do not report a single 
playground. The challenge is great, 
but organized labor bids fair to meet 
it with intelligence and vigor. 


CEDAR RAPIDS PLAN OF ADJUSTMENT 
C. L. VAN Dorn 


Secretary, Cedar Rapids Federation of Labor 


REVIOUS to the adoption of 

this plan, there had been the 

usual strikes every spring among 
the building trades in settling their 
wage demands. These strikes usu- 
ally lasted from one to six weeks, 
and when settled left both the em- 
ployer and employee with bitter feel- 
ings toward each other. Some of the 
trades were in the habit of demand- 
ing their increases in the summer 
months, when the contractors had 
work figured at the old scales. These 
demands were usually granted un- 
willingly, and again the contractor 
had become an enemy of the trade 
involved. Not only was the building 
industry handicapped by these strikes 
on account of wage settlements, but 
nearly every job of any size had 
strikes on account of jurisdictional 
controversies. These strikes were 
costing both the employer and em- 
ployee large sums of money—the 
employee lost in time and the em- 





ployer in profits. Loss of this na- 
ture is never made up. The con- 
tractors made up their mind to put 
a stop to the above-mentioned con- 
troversies, and about seventeen years 
ago organized the “Cedar Rapids 
Employers Association,” with one 
object in view—to disrupt the build- 
ing-trades unions. Fortunately for 
the unions there were a few contrac- 
tors that believed in organized labor 
and believed there was some way 
whereby strikes could be avoided. 
With this thought in mind, instead 
of starting an open-shop fight, a com- 
mittee from the Cedar Rapids Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Building 
Trades Council and the Employers 
Association met, and after many 
weeks of hard work on the part of 
all, the “Cedar Rapids Plan of Ad- 
justment” was adopted. This plan 
has had many changes during the last 
seventeen years, and although not 
perfect even now, nevertheless it has 
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worked generally satisfactory to all. 

I will call your attention to just 
a few of the different sections of the 
plan and set forth what it has ac- 
complished for the building trades: 

Section 1 provides “that it is the 
intention of this agreement to pre- 
vent labor trouble.” Section 2 pro- 
vides “that the agreement is between 
two organized bodies.” You will 
note, therefore, that the plan con- 
cedes to Labor all of the principles 
of Labor—the right to organize, the 
eight-hour day and collective bar- 
gaining. In fact, it concedes to 
Labor all of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that Labor has been striving 
tor for years—the right to organize 
and collective bargaining. After con- 
ceding these rights, it provides a 
“machine” called “arbitration” to 
settle controversies which may arise. 
This machine works before a strike 
rather than after one, which is the 
case in most strikes. After strikes 
have been on for weeks most of them 
are settled in some manner similar to 
this plan. 

Previous to the adoption of this 
plan nearly all of the large jobs of 
this city were erected under open- 
shop conditions, especially was this 
true on work of some of the manu- 
facturers’ new work, such as the 
Quaker Oats Company. After the 
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adoption of the plan a committee 
went to Chicago, composed of the 
mayor of the city, one of the city 
commissioners and a delegate from 
the Cedar Rapids Federation of 
Labor. This committee secured a 
conference with Mr. Stewart of the 
Quaker Oats and, after explaining 
the plan, he assured the committee 
that in the future all work on the 
Quaker Oats in Cedar Rapids would 
be erected in accordance with same. 
This promise has been kept and many 
millions of dollars’ worth of work 
has been built by this company since 
under union conditions. The same is 
true of most of the manufacturers 
of the city. 

Some few years ago a new court- 
house was built in this county and al- 
though the contract was awarded to 
an open-shop firm from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the plan was signed by 
them, they joined the Employers 
Association and the courthouse was 
built by union labor. The same con- 
ditions prevailed in the Merchants 
Bank, a large, twelve-story office and 
bank building—the contract was let 
to an open-shop contractor from 
Minneapolis but erected under the 
plan. This plan has been used by 
other organizations, other than build- 
ing trades, the street-car men and 
others. 

















ENDEAVORING TO SOLVE A COMMUNITY’S 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Joun C. SAYLOR 


Secretary Central Labor Union, Wilmington, Delaware 


N the latter part of 1927 and the 
beginning of 1928, Wilmington, 
the metropolis of the Del-Mar-Va 

Peninsula and the principal industrial 
city in Delaware, was suffering both 
from an acute unemployment problem 
and from a complex caused directly 
by this unemployment. 

A prominent minister of the gos- 
pel, in addressing his congregation 
one Sunday evening, spoke with great 
emphasis on the report which had 
reached his ears to the effect that 
10,000 men and women were on the 
streets of Wilmington hunting for 
work and unable to find any sort of 
employment. This was reported in 
the public press. 

Another minister, whose sermons 
are radio broadcast, then proceeded 
to discuss the terrible situation and 
his remarks were talked over in local 
labor and industrial circles. The 
Chamber of Commerce, constantly re- 
leasing publicity on how splendid 
things are, gave the public news of 
the increased savings deposits, in- 
creased receipts of the post office and 
also released statistics on employment 
which “demonstrated” that a few 
hundred more workers were employed 
than a year before, taking a list of 
given industries. The chamber, how- 
ever, failed to mention specifically the 
unemployment prevailing in the Wil- 
mington district. 

Thus unemployment became one of 
the leading topics of discussion, 
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whether the stand-patters and advo- 
cates of “things as they are” wanted 
any discussion or not. 

Nothing constructive has been done 
by any of our organizations until the 
Central Labor Union made a survey 
of industrial unemployment and re- 
leased its estimate, explaining that the 
figures were an estimate. This was 
followed by a meeting of the Con- 
sumers League of Delaware, at which 
the unemployment situation was dis- 
cussed at length. The secretary, Mrs. 
Petrichia E. Manchester, had secured 
considerable valuable information. 
Dr. Ezra B. Crooks, who is president 
of the Consumers’ League of Dela- 
ware and is also professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Dela- 
ware (Newark, Delaware, a few 
miles from Wilmington), presided at 
the meeting and took part in the dis- 
cussion. Rabbi Lewis J. Mischkind, 
of the Temple of Truth, who is also 
vice-president of the Consumers’ 
League, was in charge of the meeting, 
which was attended by a representa- 
tive group of citizens interested in the 
situation, including representatives of 
the Central Labor Union. The labor 
representatives asserted that figures 
didn’t mean much; that it was gen- 
erally known there was considerable 
unemployment; that the community 
must first create a different psy- 
chology before either optimistic or 
pessimistic statements were made in 
the future. These labor representa- 
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tives then recommended the founda- 
tion of a public employment service 
in Wilmington, operated in full co- 
operation with the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the Department 
of Labor. Their views met with the 
endorsement of the meeting, with the 
result that a motion prevailed for the 
Consumers’ League to confer with 
Mayor George W. K. Forrest and se- 
cure his views, with the thought of 
recommending the inauguration of a 
Wilmington Employment Bureau. 

A conference was then held with 
Mayor Forrest, which was followed 
by a meeting in the mayor’s large 
reception room, where about fifty 
representative citizens attended, many 
of whom spoke on the situation. 
This meeting was attended by Di- 
rector General Francis I. Jones, of 
Washington, head of the United 
States Employment Service, who 
recommended the starting of an em- 
ployment bureau with the purpose in 
view of enrolling all applicants for 
employment and the direction of these 
unemployed workers to prospective 
employment. 

The mayor then appointed a 
smaller committee of citizens, on 
which the Central Labor Union was 
represented by its president, Mr. 
Charles M. Ralston; the Consumers’ 
League was represented by its vice- 
president, Rabbi Mischkind; the 
American Legion by Mr. Leo A. 
Waters, of the employment commit- 
tee, and the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufacturers’ Association rep- 
resented by Mr. C. D. Garretson, who 
is president of both. Decision was 
reached to ascertain the cost of oper- 
ating an employment bureau for one 
year, with the Federal Government 
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and the municipality, together with 
others interested, helping to under- 
write the cost. 

The Federal service appointed the 
superintendent, Senator LeRoy Kra- 
mer, and pays his annual salary. The 
salaries of a man assistant and a 
woman stenographer-assistant are met 
through funds provided by the mayor 
and council and the sum underwritten 
through the efforts of the Consumers’ 
League and the American Legion. 

On May 1 the Wilmington Public 
Employment Service officially opened 
with Superintendent Kramer in 
charge. Space for the bureau was 
provided by the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment in the Old Federal Build- 
ing, Sixth and King streets, a central 
location in the heart of Wilmington. 
The bureau is already a pronounced 
success. Hundreds of applicants for 
employment have been directed to 
prospective employment and the serv- 
ice is appreciated by the community 
in general. Employers are, in the 
main, cooperating. The day of open- 
ing, the local telephone company put 
in a requisition for fifty men with the 
result that their requisition was filled 
quickly with Wilmington workers, 
many of whom had been out of jobs 
for weeks and weeks. 

The man out of work has been 
counted as one each time he asked for 
a job. The report of thousands being 
unemployed has been proven to be in- 
correct. It is appreciated locally that 
the estimate of the Central Labor 
Union was the nearest in correctness; 
made in the heart of the winter, when 
many building trades workers were 
unemployed, the most of whom have 
been successful in securing employ- 
ment since the opening of the spring 
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building season. The bureau is al- 
ready filling a long-felt need not 
filled since the days of 1918-1919, 
when the Federal Department of 
Labor operated public employment 
exchanges under a war emergency ap- 
propriation. Just today an employer 
told Mr. Ralston and the writer that 
before the bureau was open there 
were always fifty to sixty people look- 
ing for jobs outside his gate; now he 
cooperates with the employment bu- 
reau and has prospective employees 
directed to him by the bureau. There 
surely was a great economic loss 
created by the unemployed workers 
going from plant to plant making ap- 
plivation after application for jobs; 
when now the fact is considered that 
hundreds are being successfully di- 
rected to prospective employment 
through the new agency, which makes 
absolutely no charge to either the em- 
ployer wanting workers or the work- 
ers wanting jobs. 

We realize that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has, at its conven- 
tions, endorsed the public employ- 
ment system, and we know this posi- 
tion is absolutely correct. Talk of 
unemployment makes for more unem- 
ployment. Statistics don’t make jobs 
and figures don’t mean lessening un- 
employment. Our bureau, which is 
so well endorsed by the general com- 
munity, is not an unemployment 
service, but an employment serv- 
ice, which is listing applicants for 
work and successfully directing them 
to employers desiring workers. Wil- 
mington today is talking employment, 
not unemployment. 

At a recent meeting of the Wil- 
mington Civic Association, an or- 
ganization composed of citizens in- 
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terested in civic development, the 
superintendent of the Wilmington 
Public Employment Bureau made a 
most interesting talk and the discus- 
sion which followed gave proof to the 
fact that the bureau had done more 
to brighten Wilmington’s industrial 
horizon than all the speeches, reports, 
talks, ramblings, and discussions made 
before the bureau had been opened. 
This has helped the labor move- 
ment, for more of the members of 
our affliated organizations are em- 
ployed. The so-called “labor mar- 
ket” we hear so much about from our 


’ Chamber of Commerce friends, who 


at times dwell on the “horn of 
plenty” which “abounds in this dis- 
trict for all our workers,” hasn’t all 
those thousands of unemployed we 
read about just a few months back— 
and it stands to the credit of that 
valiant organization, the Consumers’ 
League of Delaware, for taking up 
the one practical suggestion made by 
labor representatives and using it as 
the basis of educational work toward 
the end that the Wilmington Public 
Employment Service was founded on 
May 1, 1928. Labor is apprecia- 
tive, too, of the support extended by 
his Honor, the Mayor and Mr. James 
B. McManus, chairman of City Coun- 
cil’s finance committee (who now, by 
the way, is the chairman of Mayor 
Forrest’s Advisory Committee on op- 
eration of the Employment Bureau). 
Mr. McManus for several years was 
a member of and also served as secre- 
tary of the railroad blacksmiths’ 
union and is today secretary of the 
Delaware Industrial Accident Board. 

Wilmington would not be without 
its employment bureau! 
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ROBLEMS arising from unem- 
ployment are among the most 
serious confronting modern 

society. Every division of the indus- 
trial community should be vitally con- 
cerned with their solution. This is es- 
pecially true of Labor, for it is upon 
this group that the evils of unemploy- 
ment fall most heavily. The actual 
suffering caused by the lack of em- 
ployment or the dread of being with- 
out a job influences every action and 
mental attitude of the worker. Ac- 
cordingly it is highly desirable that 
organized labor give these problems 
increasing attention, but a necessary 


preliminary to any action must be a 
complete and exact knowledge of 
existing employment conditions. 
Unfortunately, accurate informa- 
tion on this subject is difficult if not 


impossible to obtain. Such data as 
are available are usually based on a 
study of a limited number of indus- 
tries and are obtained from employ- 
ers or organizations of employers. 
Regardless of how honestly these sta- 
tistics are compiled, they are bound 
to be colored by the employers’ point 
of view. This has been especially 
true in Philadelphia during the past 
few months. The community came 
gradually to realize that an unusual 
amount of unemployment existed but 
information as to its extent was ‘not 
available. Numerous individuals and 
organizations made estimates but 
most of these attempted to minimize 
the present situation and to present 
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unduly optimistic predictions as to 
the future. Such reports received 
wide publicity while the community 
was kept in ignorance of the posi- 
tion of organized labor, either 
through lack of accurate data as to 
the extent of unemployment among 
the union members or due to difh- 
culty in obtaining publicity for the 
workers’ point of view. Accordingly 
it seemed desirable to obtain ac- 
curate data as to the extent of un- 
employment among union members 
and the attitude of these members, as 
expressed by their local officers, as to 
the future trend of unemployment 
and its causes and remedies. This 
the author sought to do, with the 
kind and able assistance of Mr. Israel 
Mufson, Secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Labor College. To obtain the 
desired information many local 
union officials were interviewed and 
questionnaires were sent to all those 
who could not be seen personally. 
Replies were received from 39 union 
officials who were either local union 
officers, officers of district councils, or 
local representatives of the inter- 
national unions. These represented 
some 60,000 union members or 40 
per cent of the organized workers in 
the city of Philadelphia. This group 
was sufficiently large and varied as to 
give a fairly accurate picture of the 
complete union situation within the 
area. The information secured con- 
cerned the amount ef unemployment 
existing during March and April, 
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1928, the amount of unemployment 
during the same period in 1927, the 
probable trend of unemployment in 
the immediate future, the extent of 
part-time employment and opinions 
as to the causes of and remedies for 
the present situation. No effort was 
made to modify in any way the in- 
formation secured or to present the 
point of view of the author with re- 
gard to the problems involved, the 
entire purpose being to present as 
faithfully as possible the point of 
view of the average union member or 
local union leader with regard to 
present conditions. 


Unemployment During March and 
April, 1928 

Reports concerning present un- 
employment were received from 36 
local union officials. The total num- 
ber of workmen involved in these re- 
ports was 71,592. Not all of these, 
however, were union members as in 
three cases the local leaders refused 
to disclose the membership of their 
unions and instead gave the total 
number employed in the trades rep- 
resented in Philadelphia and an esti- 
mate as to the total amount of un- 
employment existing within those 
trades. The actual union member- 
ship represented in these reports is 
estimated to be between 50,000 and 
60,000. Of the total 71,592 work- 
men, 19,981, or 27.9 per cent, were 
unemployed during at least some part 
of March and April of the present 
year. As the unions reporting were 
representative of all the important 
unionized industries and as the num- 
bers involved were sufficiently large 
this may be taken as a fair estimate 
of the percentage of unemployment 
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existing among unionized labor in 
Philadelphia. As the trades rep- 
resented varied widely as to the 
amount of unemployment it will be 
of value to give a brief survey of the 
conditions existing within each. 


The Building Trades. 


Reports were received from six 
unions or district councils within the 
building trades. The membership of 
these organizations was 7,285, of 
which 3,610, or 49.5 per cent, were 
unemployed. The trades reporting 
included bricklayers, stone masons, 
electrical workers, marble masons, 
plumbers and painters. The unions 
not reporting are said to have an 
even larger amount of unemploy- 
ment, so that the percentage given 
may be assumed to be a very con- 
servative estimate. 


The Garment Workers. 


Reports from local unions in the 
garment trades covered 6,100 work- 
ers. This is in excess of the mem- 
bership of the unions involved as in 
one case the data given covered the 
total number employed in the trade 
represented rather than the actual 
union membership. Of the workers 
involved 2,735, or 44.8 per cent, were 
unemployed during the months cov- 
ered. 


Musicians. 


The musicians reported a large 
amount of unemployment. Approxi- 
mately 3,390 members of this trade 
were covered by the reports received 
and of these 29.7 per cent were with- 
out work. These data represent the 
estimates of the union officials as in 
most instances accurate statistics 
were not available in this trade. 
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Textile Industry. 


The reports received covered 36,- 
521 employees in the textile trades. 
Not all of these were union members 
as one of the reports included both 
union and nonunion workers in the 
trades represented. Seven unions 
and six trades were covered by these 
returns. There were during March 
and April, 10,150 unemployed, or 
27.7 per cent of the total number in- 
volved in the reports. 


Leather Workers. 


Three local unions among the 
leather workers reported a member- 
ship of 666, of which 175, or 26 per 
cent, were unemployed. 


Metal Trades. 


Five metal trades locals made re- 
ports. These organizations had 2,- 
777 members, of whom 435, or 15.6 
per cent were without work. Unem- 
ployment is estimated to be even 
greater among some of the unions 
from which no reports were received, 
so that the percentage given may not 
give a true picture of conditions with- 
in this industry. 


Printing Trades. 


Reports were received from eight 
local printing trades unions. These 
represented seven crafts and involved 
5,710 workmen. Not all of these 
were union members as one union re- 
ported for all the workers in the 
trade covered. The number of un- 
employed was 501, or 8.7 per cent of 
the total involved. 


Transportation. 


Information was not made avail- 
able as to the extent of unemploy- 
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ment among the _ transportation 
crafts. However, from personal 
interviews with some of the officers 
of the local unions in this industry it 
was learned that fewer were em- 
ployed in those trades at present than 
at any time for a number of years. 


Miscellaneous Unions. 


The Federal employees, of whom 
there are some 10,000 within this 
area, did not give definite informa- 
tion, but reported that employment 
was steady in all departments except 
some under the army and navy, 
where men were being layed off. 

The extent of unemployment 
among the other miscellaneous trades 
is shown in the following table. 


TABLE I 


Percentage of Unemployment Among 
Miscellaneous Trades 


Name of Craft Percentage of 


or Trade Unemployment 
hia ana a iter abies aeons GOERS 98 
REARS ae Ba ere eee eee 38.3 
es ncn k ale wee waeee 33.5 
Motion Picture Operators.............. 5.7 
EE eee Pr rors 4.3 
eae res ea sck wanes ea So eS 4.2 
RS ac ranceenan awn nadeenes 3.9 
CGlees Mettle Blowers. .........cccsecccess 0 
Tee Ne oe ian wae e we 0 
Waiters and Waitresses................ 0 


Unemployment During March and 
April, 1927 


In order to determine whether 
present conditions are abnormal or 
whether they simply represent the 
usual amount of unemployment it is 
necessary to compare them with con- 
ditions existing during past years. 
The most satisfactory results could 
have been achieved if the statistics 
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for 1928 could have been compared 
with those for several previous years. 
Unfortunately this was impossible as 
the majority of the unions did not 
have the necessary records. Even 
the data for 1927 are less reliable 
than those for the present year, be- 
cause certain unions kept no record 
of unemployment and the figures 
given in those cases were the opinions 
of the officials making the report. 
The membership of the organiza- 
tions reporting and the number of 
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workmen engaged in the trades under 
consideration were approximately the 
same in 1927 as in 1928. Thus by 
comparing the unemployment figures 
for these two years any change in em- 
ployment conditions would be indi- 
cated with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The following table gives the num- 
ber and percentage unemployed in 
1927 and 1928 and the difference in 
employment conditions between those 
two years. 














TABLE II 
Unemployment in 1927 and 1928 
Difference 
Total Unem- | Percentage) Unem- | Percentage! i, ynem- | Percentage 
Trades or number of | ployment jof workers} ployment | of workers ployment of change 
industries workmen | in March unem- | in March unem- between | between 
included in| and April, | ployed in | and April, | ployed in | 4927 and | 1927 and 
reports | 1927 1927 1928 1928 1928 1928 

Building trades. 7,285 1,940 26.6 3,610 49.5 +1,670 | +22.9 
Garment trades.| 6,100 1,258 20.6 2,735 44.8 +1,477 | +24.2 
Textile indus- 

rere 36,521 8,100 22.1 10,150 27.7 +2,050 | + 5.6 
Musicians...... 3,387 1,205 35.6 1,005 29.7 — 200 | — 5.9 
Leather 

workers...... 666 7 1 175 26 + 168 +25 
Metal trades. . . 2,777 320 11.5 435 15.6 + 115 | + 4.1 
Printing trades.} 5,710 285 S. 501 8.7 + 216 | + 3.7 
Miscellaneous 

trades....... 9,126 548 6 2,260 24.7 +1,712 | +18.7 

ee 71,572 13 ,663 19 20,871 29 +7,208 +10 























The information thus tabulated in- 
dicates that unemployment among the 
entire group of unions studied was 
10 per cent greater in 1928 than in 
1927. It will be noted that the musi- 
cians are the only body showing a 
decrease during this period. Unfor- 
tunately most of the reports from 
this group were not entirely satisfac- 
tory as accurate data were lacking 


and they merely represent, for the 
most part, the opinions of certain 
officials. The changes which have 
taken place among the other trades 
vary widely. The leather workers 
show the greatest percentage of in- 
crease and are closely followed in 
this respect by the garment trades, 
the building trades and the miscel- 
laneous unions. The textile indus- 
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try, the metal trades and the print- 
ing industry show but slight increases. 
The statistics would seem to present 
an overoptimistic picture of the tex- 
tile industry and the metal trades. 
The first of these, in the Philadelphia 
area, has been suffering from slack 
conditions for the past 18 months 
and consequently the greatest varia- 
tion in employment would have taken 
place between 1926 and 1927 instead 
of between 1927 and 1928. Unfor- 
tunately certain crafts within the 
metal trades, such as the boiler mak- 
ers, among whom unemployment is 
said to be especially great, did not re- 
port. Had they done so a greater 
change might have been indicated. 


The Future Trend of Unemployment 


Having ascertained the present 
amount of unemployment and the 
changes in employment conditions 
which have taken place during the 
past year, it seemed desirable to 
secure the opinions of the union rep- 
resentatives as to the future trend of 
unemployment. Inquiry was made as 
to whether conditions were improv- 
ing, were remaining stationary or 
were getting worse. 

Officials representing 40,672 work- 
ers reported that unemployment 
seemed to be on the increase and 
conditions were becoming worse. 
Among this group were the brick- 
layers, the plumbers, the ladies’ gar- 
ment workers, the cloak and skirt 
makers, the lace operatives, the up- 
holstery weavers, the textile workers, 
the glaziers, the pocketbook work- 
ers, the bookbinders, the longshore- 
men and the printers. 

Organizations representing some 
10,723 workers reported that condi- 
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tions seemed to be stationary. This 
group included the cloth hat, cap and 
millinery workers, the dyers and mer- 
cerizers, the moulders, the printing 
pressmen, the stereotypers, the elec- 
trotypers and finishers, the plate 
printers, die stampers and engravers, 
the glass bottle blowers, the organ 
workers, the upholsterers, the sign 
writers, the billposters and _ the 
bakers. 

Conditions were improving and 
unemployment was decreasing, ac- 
cording to officials representing some 
20,177 laborers. This group in- 
cluded the stone masons, the elec- 
trical workers, the marble masons, 
the painters, the musicians, the full- 
fashioned hosiery knitters, the power 
loom fixers, the machinists, part of 
the moulders, the photo-engravers, 
the paving cutters, the moving pic- 
ture machine operators, and the wait- 
ers and waitresses. 

It is of interest to compare these 
results by industries. The majority 
of those reporting from the build- 
ing trades expressed the opinion that 
conditions were improving; the same 
position was taken by the musicians 
and part of the metal trades. On the 
other hand, the majority of those en- 
gaged in the textile industry, the 
leather workers and most of the gar- 
ment workers felt that unemployment 
was on the increase. The printing 
industry was the only sizable unit in 
which the majority felt that condi- 
tions were remaining stationary. 

It is thus evident that unemploy- 
ment has not only increased 10 per 
cent during the past year, but the 
opinion expressed by officials repre- 
senting over half of the workers 
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under consideration was that there 
would be an additional increase in 
the future. 


Part-Time Employment 


No discussion of the present em- 
ployment situation among organized 
labor would be complete without the 
consideration of part-time employ- 
ment. The previous discussion has 
been limited to the unemployed or to 
those who are without jobs. Part- 
time employment reduces the income 
of the worker and may have nearly 
as great an effect upon his fortunes 
as unemployment. One reason for 
the unfortunate condition of so many 
workers during the present period of 
unemployment is that, due to the 
amount of part-time work during the 
past year or two, they have found it 
impossible to accumulate a financial 
reserve to fall back on when out of 
a job. This made it necessary for 
them to resort to loans, out-of-work 
benefits, or charity almost as soon as 
employment ceased. 

Part-time employment increases 
during slack periods due to the policy 
of certain unions in requiring the em- 
ployers to distribute what work is 
available among all the regular mem- 
bers of the working force. Thus 
complete unemployment is avoided, 
but the amount of work done by each 
employee is small and the income is 
correspondingly reduced. 

Of the 71,572 workers covered by 
the returns received, 25,162, or 35.1 
per cent, were reported as being em- 
ployed only part time. As 19,981 
were completely unemployed, this 
would leave only 26,429, or 36.9 per 
cent of the total, who were employed 
full time. Unfortunately it was im- 
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possible to determine just how many 
hours per week were lost by part- 
time workers, as this varied widely 
between crafts and even within the 
same craft. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage of part-time employment 
existing among the various trades. 


TABLE Ill 
The Percentage of Part-Time Em- 
ployment by Trades 


Name of Trade Percentage of 


Workers Employed 


Part Time 
SS eee ee eee 100 
a dears ine aoe tela ww 100 
I a og og be aes i 100 
RN i i ee wkd 100 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers... 80 
Pactetbook Workers... .....ccccccvcess 63.6 
Waiters and Waitresses................. 56 
i i ta le 50.1 
Upholstery Weavers................... 50 
ne re 50 
Dyers and Mercerizers....... pee wh wale 50 
Coe Gee Tet BEGWOND. . wc ccc ccccces 50 
GEERT pS eo aE eS 42.8 
Bookbinders (Group A)................. 42.3 
UII ME i ig c0icsacnnnucesien 40 
itn kt chm ia 6 kdecia bales 33.3 
Hoisery Workers (Group A)............ 25 
PU RANI, vn sinners acccsnec¥are 25 
Ladies Garment Workers............... 25 
rd cena vndscoack Suwon se 22 
INTIS 6 wiv iisasawanuseass 20 
NE sing aaah cua cane Anas 18.4 
ae ihc nike wanewie = Ware 14.5 
nang amen anus 13.3 
de a aikido A Gl 10 
Composing-Room Workers.............. 10 
Electrical Workers....................- 7a 
PUM PIII, 5c occ onwsciess veges 5 
Motion-Picture Machine Operators... . .. 2.7 
a dacde cused yanne® 2.3 
i a i a ig 2 
so iid dicate Shame eG ae 1.3 
NS nc ccenk santa se acon 0 
Hosiery Workers (Group B)............. 0 
Bookbinders (Group B)................. 0 
ee eis ac ocnee ee eee 0 
ES ie Sig iaiedew ee keke was ; 0 
eee errr 0 
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Name of Industry Percentage of 


or Group Workers Employed 
Part Time 

BE PI, o cccccesvecteecsceceseees 0 

i cn ndenavenneseceswadeseesien 0 

Bs dG eeskandennsesesaxcsen 35.1 


TABLE IV 
Percentage of Part-Time Employ- 
ment by Industries or Groups 


Name of Industry Percentage of 


or Group Workers Employed 
Part Time 
EOL POE TEE TY ere re 50.1 
NR oe. Cece een ekenes ens 47.7 
I ION 6s co wee cedesenceneson 41 
ee... cuvebskwetasenees 39.4 
i a a ce ad tadeewennine oe 


Building Trades. ......ccccsssccccccces 
Printing Trades. ....ccccsssevccccccees 7 
Miscellaneous Unions..............- ea 


Causes of Unemployment 


The union point of view with re- 
gard to the causes of unemployment 
is also of interest and value. Ac- 
cordingly various local union officials 
were questioned as to the causes of 
the present situation. A few did not 
answer this question and the answers 
of certain others were so indefinite 
as to be of little value. However, 
a sufficient number of clear-cut an- 
swers were received so as to make 
possible a compilation of the prin- 
cipal causes to which the present situ- 
ation was attributed. 

Most answers specified that part 
of the present unemployment re- 
sulted from normal seasonal fluctu- 
ations of industry or from normal 
turnover among the workers. The 
proportion of the present condition 
that was attributed to these causes 
varied. The building trades unions 
seemed to feel that it was largely due 
to ordinary seasonal fluctuations. 


The same thought was expressed by 
the musicians. 


However, most of 
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the officials interviewed seemed to 
feel that while these causes played a 
part, additional factors were present 
which made conditions worse than 
usual. 

The cause most frequently given 
for the present situation was the ex- 
istence of a general business depres- 
sion. Many expressed themselves as 
believing that this depression was the 
result of over-production on the part 
of many industries which in turn was 
caused by speeding up the workmen. 
So general was this opinion that it 
may be said to be that held by the 
majority of the union officers in the 
city. 

The cause which ranked next in 
importance was the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery. This cause 
was advanced by the glass bottle 
blowers, the bakers, certain of the 
garment workers and some of the 
metal trades. It seems also to have 
played some part in causing unem- 
ployment among many of the other 
unions and is a factor which merits 
careful consideration on the part of 
all the elements of the industrial 
community. 

Unemployment within some unions 
has been caused by changes in method 
or technique which have greatly les- 
sened the demand for certain types 
of labor. This cause has been in- 
strumental in bringing about the 
present conditions among the sail- 
makers, the sign writers and a few 
other groups. It seems, however, 
far less important than the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery. 

Certain officials blamed the pres- 
ent unemployment on _ non-union 
competition. This opinion was ex- 
pressed by leaders representing the 
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bakers, the glaziers and the electro- 
typers. Most of the other unions 
experienced this competition to a 
greater or less degree. 

In a few instances unemployment 
was attributed, in part, to shops mov- 
ing out of town. This was true of 
the pattern makers and certain of the 
hosiery workers, but most of the 
unions were not influenced by this 
cause. 

A few officials felt that the present 
situation was, at least in part, 
brought about by the employers 
either to influence the political situ- 
ation, this being a presidential year, 
or in order to discredit union labor. 
This opinion found expression among 
certain of the metal trades and had 
a few scattered advocates among the 
other unions. 

Certain other miscellaneous causes 
were given by various other officers. 
In a few cases strikes played some 
small part in increasing unemploy- 
ment. In one case the destruction of 
a plant by fire threw some men out 
of work. One union attributed un- 
employment, in part, to the eighteenth 
amendment. Certain of the metal 
trades and some of the Federal em- 
ployees felt that the refusal of Con- 
gress to provide for a big naval con- 
struction program increased the 
number of men out of work. In the 
building trades the weather condi- 
tions were looked upon as one of the 
causes of the présent situation. 

This group of causes given by 
various union officials serves to show 
how complicated the problem of em- 
ployment is. It is not unlikely that 
the majority of these causes, oper- 
ating to a greater or less degree 
among the various unions, were in- 
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strumental in bringing about the 
present unemployment situation in 


Philadelphia. 


Remedies for Unemployment 


The number of remedies suggested 
for the present condition was almost 
as great as the number of causes 
given. Some of these remedies were 
measures designed to aid when un- 
employment existed while others had 
for their purpose the prevention of 
unemployment. Each was presented 
for the purpose of meeting the situ- 
ation in the groups from which the 
suggestion originated. 

Three remedies were advanced 
which sought to aid Labor during 
slack periods. These were an even 
distribution of such work as existed 
among all the workers, the adoption 
of some plan of government unem- 
ployment insurance, and the construc- 
tion of government works during 
slack periods. The first of these was 
the most popular. Many officials 
felt that it was only fair to allow all 
the men to share equally in the 
amount of work so long as any work 
existed. One union, at least, had an 
agreement with the employers 
whereby they put such a plan into 
operation. There were but few ad- 
vocates of government unemploy- 
ment insurance but some of the 
unions expressed interest in joint un- 
employment insurance, the cost of 
which was to be borne equally by the 
union and the employer. It was sur- 
prising, however, to find how little 
attention had been given to this sub- 
ject. The extension of government 
building programs or the construc- 
tion of additional public works found 
favor among the unions whose mem- 
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bers would profit most by such plans. 
This was especially true among the 
municipal employees, certain of the 
Federal employees, and some of the 
building trades and metal trades. 
Some unions advocated two or more 
of these measures but many gave lit- 
tle attention to such means of relief. 

The most popular remedy, which 
had as its purpose permanent relief 
from unemployment, was the reduc- 
tion in the number of working hours. 
As has been previously noted, many 
felt that the existing situation was 
the result of a depression which was 
caused by over-production. Shorten- 
ing the working period had as its pur- 
pose the prevention of over-produc- 
tion and the elimination of future 
depressions. This solution had the 
support of the majority of leaders 
interviewed. 

Another remedy which had wide 
support was the incseased use of col- 
lective bargaining or agreements 
with the employers covering working 
conditions and wages. It was inti- 
mated that in many cases the em- 
ployers refused to go as far as the 
unions wished in this matter. Some 
replies pointed out that these agree- 
ments should arrange for the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery in 
such a way that the worker would be 
protected. Others indicated that 
such a plan would eliminate or reduce 
cut-throat competition, thus resulting 
to the benefit of the entire industry. 

Some officials felt that the use of 
the closed shop would help by elimi- 
nating the competition of non-union 
workers. In this connection certain 
leaders stressed the use of union 
labor-on all public works. 
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Certain unions seemed to feel that 
a reduction in the number of style 
changes and greater standardization 
of the product would tend to stabi- 
lize employment. This suggestion 
came from the trades where style 
changes were most common and most 
important. 

Other unions urged that greater 
emphasis be placed on quality rather 
than on quantity. In this way over- 
production would be reduced and im- 
proved products would result in ex- 
tended markets. 

A reduction in the number of ap- 
prentices was advocated by certain 
officials as they felt that some trades 
were over-manned. This was espe- 
cially true in those trades where the 
introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery had been the greatest. 

It is again evident that unemploy- 
ment is an extremely complex prob- 
lem which calls for a variety of solu- 
tions. As its causes are many there 
must of necessity be many remedies 
to remove these causes. It is evident, 
however, that few local union ofh- 
cials have given much attention to a 
comprehensive solution to the prob- 
lem of unemployment. 


Conclusion 


As was originally stated, this sur- 
vey was designed to present the trade 
union point of view with regard to 
unemployment conditions in the City 
of Philadelphia. The study covered 
organizations containing 40 per cent 
of the trade union membership of 
the city. It was found that 27.9 
per cent of the union workers 
were unemployed during March and 
April, 1928. This was approxi- 
mately 10 per cent more than were 
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unemployed during the same period 
in 1927. The majority of officials 
sending in replies felt that conditions 
were not improving and many indi- 
cated that they were getting worse. 
Over 35 per cent of the union mem- 
bers employed were working part 
time, thus reducing their income and 
making it impossible for them to 
build up a reserve against possible 
future unemployment. A number of 
causes for the present situation were 
suggested, the most widely accepted 
of which was that there existed an 
industrial depression caused by over- 
production in many lines. A variety 
of remedies were put forward but 
the one which received the greatest 
support was a reduction in the hours 


of labor. These results and these 
opinions were taken from a suffi- 
ciently large and_ representative 
group of unions so that they may be 
said to represent the conditions and 
opinions of the trade union popula- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

The situation presented is sufi- 
ciently serious to merit the closest at- 
tention of all organized labor, not 
only that the immediate suffering 
may be relieved but also that similar 
conditions may be prevented in the 
future. As has been seen, unemploy- 
ment involves a number of extremely 
complex problems and can only be 
eliminated by the closest cooperation 
of all the elements of modern indus- 
trial society. 


FLOWERS OF THE DUSK 


The mountain valley dreams as gardens dream 
In the long dusks ere springtime voices wake, 
Ere on the twilight’s verge the thrushes make 

Songs ever new upon an old loved theme. 

Wayfaring winds have vanished with the gleam 
Of sunset’s hillward feet and with them take 
The day’s unrest; alone, far: echoes break 

The peace where murmurs low a meadow stream. 


Then, here and there, the valley garden blooms 
With sudden roses, golden in the night, 
Where wide roads lie and little byways roam. 
Though dark and still the northern twilight looms, 
Across the valley shine upon the sight 
Bright flowers of the dusk—the lights of home. 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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Hon. Davin I. WALsH 


Senator from Massachusetts 


DULT Education in America is 
as modern as the automobile, 
and its growth nationally has 

been nearly as rapid as the growth of 
the automobile industry. It is said 
that one out of every five people in 
the United States owns an automobile 
and similarly that one out of every 
five grown men and women is pursu- 
ing some form of educational ac- 
tivity. 

In Massachusetts, for example, 
37,248 persons were enrolled last 
year in the state university extension 
courses, while the grand total since 
the beginning of this work in the Bay 
State is 293,314, according to a re- 
cent report: issued by James A. 
Moyer, director of University Ex- 
tension. 

These figures are very significant, 
to me especially. The establishment 
of a state department which would 
open the gates of education to all peo- 
ple beyond ordinary school years was 
one of the principal efforts of my sec- 
ond term as governor of Massachu- 
setts in 1915. I was convinced that 
there were many deserving people in 
the Commonwealth who needed and 
wanted education in their spare time 
but could not get it because there ex- 
isted no agency equipped to provide 
it. I saw opportunities everywhere 
for the younger folk in the schools 
and colleges of the state, but nothing 
for the working people beyond night 
high schools in the cities. Accord- 
ingly, I sent a message to the legisla- 
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ture advising the enactment of the 
Department of University Exten- 
sion. The suggestion was opposed 
by some educators, who felt that such 
a department would react to the det- 
riment of the higher institutions al- 
ready established in the state. The 
opposition later subsided, and in 
May, 1915, I signed the bill which 
in part provided that the Division of 
University Extension was “author- 
ized to cooperate with existing in- 
stitutions of learning in the establish- 
ment and conduct of University Ex- 
tension and correspondence courses; 
to supervise the administration of all 
extension and correspondence courses 
which are supported in whole or in 
part by state revenues; and also, 
where it is deemed advisable, to es- 
tablish and conduct University Ex- 
tension and correspondence courses 
for the benefit of the residents of 
Massachusetts.” Other states had 
previously established university ex- 
tension as a department of the state 
university. Because of this connec- 
tion the work in these places was 
limited in scope. Massachusetts, 
having no state university, deter- 
mined upon a broader policy. Here 
university extension would mean a 
campus of 8,266 miles, a university 
without buildings. There would be 
hundreds of classrooms in all parts 
of the Commonwealth. Teachers 
would be drawn from the faculties of 
every university, college, and other 
institutions of the state, together 
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with men and women from the pro- 
fessions and from business, selected 
because of personal fitness to carry 
instruction to the people. 

The active work of the department 
began in January, 1916. In two 
years from this date more than seven 
thousand persons had received class 
or correspondence instruction and an 
even larger number would have been 
registered had more funds been 
available. The most significant thing 
about these early courses was that 
they were being taken by people who 
needed them most. The average 
age of the students was thirty years, 
while many folk of forty, fifty and 
even sixty years were to be seen in 
every university extension classroom. 
Men and women whose early educa- 
tion had been neglected and who 
were working day by day under the 
handicap of that neglect were quick 
to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties, and for the most part courses 
which had a direct relation to a defi- 
nite trade or vocation carried the 
strongest appeal. English, however, 
was the subject which led all others 
in popularity, appealing as it did not 
only to those born in other lands but 
also to native Americans who came 
to appreciate the practical value of 
being able to express themselves well. 
Apropos of this and also to indicate 
what a veritable mine University Ex- 
tension was openiug up to the pro- 
gressive and ambitious hitherto 
handicapped, let me quote a letter 
written to the director in 1921: 


“When I think of the day I wrote 
asking you to help me as you were 
helping hundreds of others, I feel 
convinced that I knocked on the door 
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of opportunity. Since then I have 
taken and completed a course in prac- 
tical English. That is in itself a very 
small thing, but how important it has 
been to me. 

“What you have done for me, I 
can never rightly express. Such edu- 
cation as you offer gives a man a 
chance to breathe new air and see 
new light. He throws back his shoul- 
ders; he sees things as he never saw 
them before; he makes the supreme 
effort and gets out of the rut. Edu- 
cation has placed him on the thresh- 
old of a new world, a world of vision. 
I can say no more than this: that your 
work is raising the standard of 
Americanism and of humanity.” 


During the first five years Uni- 
versity Extension in Massachusetts 
expanded its activities steadily until 
in 1921 nearly thirty thousand peo- 
ple were registering in a single year. 
Since then the annual total has never 
fallen below that figure and, judging 
by the developments of 1927, it is 
very possible that a total of forty 
thousand will be reached at the end 
of the current year. 

Over two hundred different courses 
are now announced in the bulletin, 
comprising general subjects such as 
English, Foreign Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Government, History, Indus- 
trial and Commercial subjects, 
Science, Literature, Mechanical and 
Structural Engineering, Drawing, 
Textiles, and Home Making. These 
courses are offered both by corre- 
spondence and class. There are no 
formal prerequisties for enrollment, 
except a reasonable indication that 
the prospective student is equipped to 
profit by the instruction. In corre- 
spondence courses, the significant fea- 
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ture is the emphasis placed upon the 
student himself rather than on the 
subject of studies. The most impor- 
tant element in an enrollment is the 
human being it represents. A perma- 
nent corps of correspondence instruc- 
tors handles most of the home study 
work and their task is not only to 
correct papers but to guide, advise, 
and encourage the students by every 
means possible. The policy pursued 
in selecting these teachers may be de- 
duced from a statement which ap- 
pears in an official bulletin: “We 
rank our instructors not on the num- 
ber of their degrees, nor on the depth 
of their learning, nor on the books 
they have written, but on their ability 
to come alongside and in heart to 
heart fashion help the student to help 
himself.” As a tangible evidence of 
achievement, each student who suc- 
cessfully finishes a course is awarded 
a certificate which indicates the extent 
of his study. Some courses are of 
college grade and carry credit to- 
ward degrees at various colleges and 
normal schools where eel are 
taking residence courses. 

Classes are organized for any 
group of not less than thirty indi- 
viduals in any part of the state, who 
desire to assemble for instruction in 
a particular subject, instructors 
traveling to classes instead of stu- 
dents traveling to school. Regular 
programs of subjects are proposed 
twice a year in all the principal cities 
and larger towns and, whenever pos- 
sible, even in the smaller towns. 
These classes meet in the schools and 
other public buildings through the 
cooperation of local authorities. The 
first interest of many people in a pro- 
gram of study may be traced to its 
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relation to their daily occupation. 
This is only natural. Men in shops 
and factories are concerned about 
their jobs and the possibilities of pro- 
motion. Recognition for promotion 
has frequently been based upon fit- 
ness as determined by study and prep- 
aration. University Extension con- 
siders that its first responsibility is to 
answer the call for instruction in 
practical subjects. 

Classes in industrial and trade 
subjects are very often held in the 
factory buildings and in the local 
trade union headquarters. It has 
frequently happened that on a union 
meeting night University Extension 
classes are held for the members of 
the union, either preceding or follow- 
ing the regular business. 

The cost is an important factor. 
Fees for instruction, to the enrolling 
student, are very small and within 
the means of everybody. Small fees 
were of course one of the central 
ideas in the original concept. Large 
quantity of production, however, 
makes it possible to sustain the entire 
state program at a net cost to the 
Commonwealth of less than $1.00 
per student. This means practically 
that the larger and more extensive 
the growth of this educational ac- 
tivity becomes, the smaller the actual 
cost of maintenance will be. 

That residents of other states may 
enroll for instruction in home study 
courses is a fact not generally known. 
Thus, the benefits organized for the 
residents of Massachusetts become 
available for people everywhere. 
Interest outside the state was first 
aroused in 1923 when a plan was de- 
vised for broadcasting educational 
lectures by radio from Station WBZ 

















in Springfield and later from WBZA 
in Boston. The success of this ven- 
ture was instantaneous, and regular 
courses have been broadcast every 
year since that time. This is by no 
means a business of merely sending 
a series of lectures over the air. Text 
material directly related to the sub- 
stance of the lectures is prepared and 
offered to the listeners for a nominal 
sum, insignificant in comparison with 
its actual worth. The text also con- 
tains questions to be answered and 
problems to be solved and discussed 
at home or at work. In this manner, 
the enrolled member of a radio 
course gets a combination of class 
and correspondence instruction. It is 
significant to note that in the early 
days of broadcasting, when distant 
reception was possible, students were 
enrolled from every state in the 
union east of the Mississippi, with 
scattered enrollments from as far 
west as Montana. Large numbers 
of residents in the Canadian Prov- 
inces found interest in the subjects of 
Economics, Literature, Music Ap- 
preciation, Applied Psychology, and 
Real Estate Law for Home Owners, 
these being the courses most success- 
fully adapted to the radio. The re- 
actions of listeners to this type of in- 
struction, as evidenced by the hun- 
dreds of letters sent to the University 
Extension office, are highly interest- 
ing. 

The rapid expansion of Univer- 
sity Extension in Massachusetts was 
favored from the first by the care 
and consideration given to the selec- 
tion of courses offered. Since it was 
not the intention to serve any par- 
ticular group or class of people, but 
to serve the whole adult population, 
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the result has been to make every 
man and woman in the state a pros- 
pective University Extension student. 
The state is offering something for 
everybody. Consequently the Uni- 
versity Extension idea has penetrated 
into every part of the social structure. 
The clerk, the mechanic, the house- 
wife, the business man, the policeman 
and the fireman, the teacher, the engi- 
neer—from the unlettered immigrant 
on the one extreme to the college 
graduate on the other—are all rep- 
resented on the rolls. 

“United States is my country. In 
this country are involved all my 
future dreams and hopes. Not to 
know the English language means to 
remain all the life a stranger among 
the American people. Because I 
have studied with you I now know 
English and I have become an Amer- 
ican citizen.”” So writes a young im- 
migrant in answer to the question, 
“Why are you taking this course?” 
The question occurs in a correspond- 
ence course in English. The student 
is Russian born, has been in this coun- 
try three years, is a tinsmith by trade. 
The sentiments which he expressed 
have more than a surface significance. 
They portray the aspirations which 
animate many a fine soul among our 
immigrants; they exemplify the prog- 
ress which it is possible for the ambi- 
tious foreigner to make when he lays 
hold of the educational opportunities 
extended by the state; they glow with 
the ardor of the enthusiast who has 
detected amid the hurly-burly of 
American life the voice of freedom 
and of hope. 

The people in University Exten- 
sion classes, in my experience, are 
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very real, capable people. They 
know what they want and are very 
direct in their efforts to obtain it. 
Building tradesmen are generally 
concerned with courses in Blue Print 
and Plan Reading, Building Estimat- 
ing, Structural Engineering, Archi- 
tectural Design and similar studies, 
while electricians study Mathematics 
for Electricians, Practical Electricity, 
Elements of Electric Engineering, 
Radio Construction and Radio Re- 
pairing. Courses in Steam Engineer- 
ing, Power Plant Operation, Automo- 
bile Construction and Repairing, 
Refrigeration and Aéronautics, are 
also popular with skilled workmen. 
University Extension also wields a 
democratic influence in many commu- 
nities. Social groups which ordinarily 
acknowledge no common interests 
are brought together in classes to 
profit by the same instruction and are 
led, through class discussions, to 
compare their views with the utmost 
cordiality and freedom. The spirit 
of democracy is particularly evident 
in Public Speaking classes, where the 
students not only meet but talk and 
argue together. Every member of 
such a class addresses his fellow stu- 
dents on a self-determined subject, not 
only once but many times during the 
course. The instruction is informal 
in character, and the students them- 
selves criticise the speeches of their 
fellows, while the instructor, acting as 
a sort of moderator, takes the plat- 
form only for brief intervals, to make 
suggestions. If other members of the 
class disagree with the speaker’s 
opinions they are at liberty to offer 
their own in opposition. Short de- 
bates are frequent, and in the friendly 
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glow of discussion every shadow of 
social distinction vanishes. 

A year ago I attended the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Speakers in Springfield, an organi- 
zation which was developed first in 
Massachusetts out of State Univer- 
sity Extension classes and is now rap- 
idly spreading throughout the coun- 
try. In my public career I have been 
called upon to speak before many 
widely different groups. Never was 
I quite so perturbed as when I stood 
up to address that large assembly of 
five hundred men and women repre- 
senting speakers’ clubs from many 
communities, every one of whom was 
a practiced speaker, trained not only 
in the art of address, but also in 
analysis of argument. 

Thus a tradition of service has 
gradually been established. Adults 
speak of University Extension some- 
what as boys and girls refer to the 
local high school or college youths to 
their alma mater. People plan in ad- 
vance the course or courses they will 
take during a coming season. Indi- 
viduals with kindred interests in work 
or social activity band themselves 
together and dispatch a request to the 
University Extension office for in- 
struction in a specific branch of study. 
Generally, throughout the whole state 
among the enterprising people of 
nearly every community, there is an 
attitude of confidence and apprecia- 
tion. Here is, they feel, an organiza- 
tion to which at any time we can turn 
for assistance in improving ourselves 
with the assurance of a satisfactory 
response. 

It is not only interesting, but highly 
significant, that the cultural courses 




















rather than the “bread and butter” 
courses now occupy first place in pop- 
ular rank. For a number of years the 
reverse was true. The change in 
leadership does not mean that in- 
terest in practical studies is on the 
wane. On the contrary, this interest 
is just as strong as ever it was and 
registrations in such courses have in- 
creased proportionally to the general 
growth. It means, first, that a section 
of the public which formerly did not 
concern itself with University Exten- 
sion at all is now participating in 
courses concerned with literature, 
music, art, history and the like, and, 
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second, that many who were attracted 
only by studies having a direct bear- 
ing on their work now see the benefits 
or even the necessity of broader edu- 
cation. The department of Univer- 
sity Extension was created especially 
to furnish working people with prac- 
tical knowledge, it is true, but in the 
act of establishment provision was 
made for expansion in many direc- 
tions. This anticipated expansion has 
been realized, with the happy result 
that the department is helping to 
point the ‘way “‘in living as well as in 
making a living.” 


MATIN 


On such a morning of good-will, 
When thoughts and pigeons fly, 
I lean along a golden sill 
And compliment the sky, 


So clear, so excellently blue, 
It clarifies all things! 
Now I am re-created new 
For bold adventurings. 


What though tomorrow I may meet 


Inclement weather? 


Today the earth is richly sweet, 
And courage in fine feather, 


And I may draw one gallant breath 
As in some game of chance. 

Life smiles at me and even Death 
Wears kinder countenance. 


AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL. 








THE INJUNCTION AND JURY TRIAL 
Dr. LYLE W. Cooper 


Marquette University 


UNIQUE case, of significance 

to American labor unions, 

was recently brought to a 
conclusion in the Federal District 
Court at Milwaukee. On the morn- 
ing of April 24, following five full 
days of testimony from numerous 
witnesses and the arguments of op- 
posing attorneys, a jury of men 
found not guilty a group of twenty- 
six union members who had been 
charged with conspiracy to violate a 
temporary injunction. 

All but two of the twenty-six are 
full-fashioned knitters formerly em- 
ployed by the Allen A Hosiery Com- 
pany in its factory at Kenosha, Wis- 


consin, about thirty-five miles south of 


Milwaukee. Of the two other union 
men, one is Harold E. Steele, vice- 
president of the American Federation 
of Full-fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
an organization affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
the second is Louis Budenz, Editor 
of Labor Age. Mr. Budenz was re- 
quested by President Geiges of the 
hosiery workers, whose headquarters 
are in Philadelphia, to proceed to 
Kenosha in the capacity of a special 
organizer when difficulties developed 
in that city between the Allen A Com- 
pany and its union knitters. 

The twenty-six were charged with 
criminal contempt of court on the 
ground that they had used intimida- 
tion and violence in conspiring to 
violate the terms of the injunction 
obtained in the Federal District 
Court early in March. There is 
nothing new about contempt of court 


cases of this nature. In fact, hailing 
union members into court before the 
same judge who issued the injunc- 
tion, and punishing them, at the 
judge’s discretion, for alleged viola- 
tion of orders embodied in the in- 
junction, has come to be regarded as 
one of the usual concomitants of the 
whole injunctive process. The unique 
feature about this Wisconsin case is 
that it was the first occasion in the 
United States a jury was called upon 
to decide whether contempt actually 
had been committed. Formerly, the 
judge assumed sole responsibility in 
deciding the question. 

It is essential to digress here in 
order to emphasize the significance 
involved in the fact that only now, 
in 1928, do we have the first jury 
trial of this nature. It is fourteen 
years since the Clayton Act was 
passed by Congress. Among other 
things desired by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Act granted 
the right of trial by jury in criminal 
contempt of court cases which arose 
out of injunctions issued by Federal 
judges. As a matter of record, it 
was not until 1924 in the Michael- 
son case (266 U. S., 42), which was 
also a Wisconsin case, that the 
United States Supreme Court finally 
interpreted the provision of the Clay- 
ton Act as making a jury trial man- 
datory. Attorneys for anti-union 
employers had maintained that the 
Clayton Act left the matter of a jury 
trial optional with the judge, and the 
judges in general agreed with them, 
for they did not like to see the power 
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to punish for contempt which they 
were accustomed to exercise trans- 
ferred to a jury. This attitude of 
the judges was well demonstrated in 
the Michaelson case. In that case 
both the Federal District Court and 
the Federal Court of Appeals had 
ruled that the judge issuing an in- 
junction had a right to use his dis- 
cretion concerning the granting of a 
jury trial; and, as a practical effect 
of this policy, the lower courts, until 
they were overruled by the Supreme 
Court in 1924, refused to permit a 
jury to decide whether there had been 
contempt of court on the part of 
striking or locked-out employees. 
This right of trial by jury, as finally 
enforced by the Supreme Court, is 
about all that is left of the labor pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act—except 
whatever moral value there may be 
in the statement that “labor is not a 
commodity or article of commerce.” 
Consequently it is of importance to 
try to determine what answer is given 
by the Milwaukee trial to the ques- 
tion of how valuable to organized 
labor is the one labor provision in 
the Clayton Act which has withstood 
the attacks of hostile employers in 
the courts. 

Before attempting to answer this 
question, it will be of assistance to- 
ward an understanding of the issues 
involved to sketch briefly the events 
culminating in the trial for contempt 
of court. The plant of the Allen A 
Company at Kenosha is economically 
a part of the substantial hosiery in- 
dustry which centers at Milwaukee, 
and, of course, more broadly, it plays 
its part in the national hosiery indus- 
try. This company has never been 
friendly toward the union and has 
maintained the so-called open shop, 
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paying below the union scale. The 
union is well represented among the 
full-fashioned knitters employed by 
the large hosiery mills in Milwaukee. 
Consequently, it was a natural move 
on the part of the union to attempt 
to organize the knitters of the rather 
important Allen A Company. For 
the union to permit without question 
a flourishing open shop in Kenosha, 
near enough to the Milwaukee con- 
cerns to throw out of gear the com- 
petitive situation and, conceivably, if 
labor trouble ever developed in the 
Milwaukee mills, to supply these 
mills with a certain amount of non- 
union labor, would be a most unwise 
policy. Undoubtedly the knitters 
considered that whatever gains they 
had been able to achieve in Milwau- 
kee, where the union scale is paid and 
other union conditions are complied 
with, could be protected only by 
unionizing the bulk of the knitters 
in Kenosha and other towns close to 
Milwaukee where hosiery mills are 
located. 

A vigorous organizing campaign 
was therefore instituted among the 
Allen A’s knitters. This effort was 
so successful that evidently the com- 
pany decided to precipitate matters. 
Notice was given by the company that 
beginning February 15 knitters in 
the full-fashioned department would 
thereafter be required to work on the 
two-machine system. This was to 
take the place of the arrangement 
formerly in operation which provided 
one machine and a helper for each 
knitter. The knitter under the new 
system would have two machines and 
two helpers. Since the proposed sys- 
tem is in violation of union rules, 
officials of the union were convinced 
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thay: the company’s “ultimatum” was 
ainyed directly at the union. 

‘Vhat ensued was variously de- 
scrived as a lockout or a strike, de- 
perviling on the point of view of the 
perion. All but twenty-five or thirty 
of fhe 250 full-fashioned knitters re- 
fus¢d to work on the company’s 
ternjs. They were joined in sym- 
patty by more than 125 girls, most 
of vyhom were employed as toppers. 

Tye rights and wrongs of the 
original controversy are of assistance 
towird an understanding of subse- 
querit events. The union is firm 


against the two-machine system, bas- 
ing ‘ts position on two contentions. 
First, it is argued that this system 
creates an undue strain on the knitter 
(each machine has thousands of 
needles and is extremely complex), 
and, secondly, the union maintains 


that the two-machine system would 
inevitably create a surplus of labor 
through the substitution of machinery 
for skilled labor and also through 
increasing the potential supply of 
new knitters as a result of providing 
each knitter with two helpers instead 
of one. Furthermore, to allow firms 
in this district to introduce the two- 
machine system would, as previously 
stated, supply the entering wedge for 
a complete undermining of the pres- 
ent competitive situation within that 
part of the industry centering at Mil- 
waukee. Thus, harmful competition 
of two kinds would ensue—competi- 
tion among an increased number of 
knitters for relatively fewer jobs, 
and competition among the hosiery 
mills brought about by the removal 
of the standardizing influence on 
wages and working conditions (and 
so on the cost of production) which 
the union now supplies. 


The company stands on its legal 
right to introduce such changes in 
plant organization and production 
technique as it sees fit. The com- 
pany further claims that the union is 
an obstacle in the way of the most 
efficient operation of its plant—“‘eff- 
ciency” having reference to the finan- 
cial expenses of production, appar- 
ently without regard to the human 
costs of poor health, unemployment 
and lowered standards of living 
which efficiency under certain condi- 
tions is likely to bring in its train. 
The union knitters, it should be 
added, point to the fact that the mills 
in the most important producing area, 
the Philadelphia district where the 
union headquarters are situated, re- 
cently entered into a three-year agree- 
ment on the one-machine-one-helper 
basis; it is maintained that the Phila- 
delphia mills have prospered and are 
satisfied with the existing arrange- 
ment. The union officials also state 
that the union offered to post a $25,- 
000 bond, to be forfeited to the Allen 
A Company at the end of a year, pro- 
vided the expansion in the company’s 
business during that period had not 
more than equalled the gains it hoped 
to secure through lower operating 
expenses resultant from the two-ma- 
chine system. 

From the date of an open break 
between the company and its union 
knitters, extensive picketing was in- 
augurated with the object of inducing 
the relatively few who had accepted 
the company’s terms to join those 
who refused to accept the terms. 
Both sides at the trial agreed that 
for more than a week picketing was 
carried on in good humor—“like a 
picnic,” as one of the witnesses de- 
scribed the situation. But a change 
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occurred, brought about, unionists 
maintain, by the company’s discharg- 
ing relatives of the locked-out work- 
ers. These relatives were employed 
in departments of the mill which had 
not been affected by the lock-out. 
Doubtless the company officials be- 
lieved that relatives of the unionists 
were assisting them financially and 
that through such discharges the 
morale of the unionists would be 
weakened. There was no indication 
of a weakening in morale, but the 
attitude of the locked-out employees 
certainly took on a new aspect. The 
words “scab,” “skunk” and “yellow 
dog”—terms which were made the 
most of by company attorneys in 
their arguments to the jury—were 
used somewhat more freely. But 


none of the “scabs” were hurt and 
the company’s property was not 


harmed. 

The company attorneys, however, 
appeared before Judge Geiger, who 
presides over the Federal District 
Court, and obtained a restraining 
order against picketing on the 
grounds that employees were being 
intimidated and the company’s bus- 
iness interfered with. About a 
week later the restraining order was 
changed into a temporary injunction. 
The injunction forbade all picketing 
and in this respect went even farther 
than Chief Justice Taft in the Tri- 
cities Steel case in which he permitted 
one picket—‘‘missionary,” as he ex- 
pressed it—at each point of entrance 
and exit to the plant. But Judge 
Geiger’s orders did not go as far as 
certain other injunctions which have 
prohibited meetings of the union and 
the payment of strike benefits. In 
fact, Judge Geiger’s injunction, by 
limiting its terms to members of the 
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union, opened the door to picketing 
by sympathizers—an opportunity of 
which sympathizers took full ad- 
vantage. 

The practical effect of the injunc- 
tion was to increase the number of 
pickets, the number of curious on- 
lookers who gathered at the mill, and 
the extent to which opprobrious epi- 
thets were used. These facts were 
dwelt on by both sides in the trial 
for contempt of court; the company 
maintained there was clearly indi- 
cated a conspiracy to violate the 
court’s orders, while union witnesses 
contended that the greater degree of 
orderliness which obtained before the 
court entered into the case was due 
to the union assuming responsibility 
for its own pickets—something which 
could not be done when its members 
were enjoined from going near the 
mill. 

In addition, “loyal” employees of 
the company were sometimes fol- 
lowed by several automobiles carry- 
ing unionists or their sympathizers. 
(One of the outstanding features of 
the testimony at the trial was the 
omnipresent automobile in the com- 
ings and goings of both the locked- 
out unionists and the employees who 
remained at work.) Ona number of 
occasions crowds gathered at the 
homes of non-union employees and 
indulged in the customary use of un- 
complimentary terms. Once an auto- 
mobile in which an official of the 
company was taking several of the 
“loyal” employees home from work 
was barraged with bricks. Bricks 
were also thrown through the win- 
dows of the home in which resided 
One non-unionist employee who ap- 
pears to have been particularly ob- 
noxious to union members because of 
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threatening statements he had made 
and the fact that he carried a gun. 
The strike committee, it is worth 
noting, made every effort, according 
to the testimony of union officials, to 
apprehend the perpetrators of these 
acts, but without success. Unionists 
are convinced, their testimony indi- 
cated, that some of the acts of vio- 
lence alleged to have been done by 
them were in reality the acts of un- 
known persons secretly hired by the 
company in order that it would be 
entitled, because of the violence which 
ensued, to bring contempt of court 
proceedings against unionists. 

But however that may have been, 
attorneys for the company appeared 
before Judge Geiger with a bill of 
complaints which specified the names 
of individuals accused of violating 
the injunction and recited the details 
concerning the alleged offenses. The 
court was petitioned to cite the indi- 
viduals named to show cause why 
they should not be punished for con- 
tempt of court. The company’s peti- 
tion was granted, but when the union 
knitters appeared in court, through 
their attorney, Joseph Padway, they 
requested, on the authority of the 
Michaelson case, a jury trial. In 
view of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Michaelson case having 
reversed the Federal District Court 
of Western Wisconsin and the Fed- 
eral Court of Appeals, whatever 
Judge Geiger’s personal preferences 
may have been, he doubtless felt 
compelled to allow a jury to decide 
whether criminal contempt actually 
had been committed. The trial was 
set for April 17. 

Whether the trial’s outcome is 
typical of what is likely to occur in 
other similar cases is at least doubt- 
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ful. A highly skilled group of men 
—many of them little more than 
boys—was involved. Their wages 
were relatively high, and they were 
all American born—a fact which the 
union attorney did not fail to stress 
in his argument to the jury. The 
jury, in so far as press reports indi- 
cated, was comprised of three farm- 
ers, three foremen, two druggists and 
one “superintendent of an institu- 
tion.” Six of the jurors were resi- 
dents of agricultural villages, while 
three resided in Milwaukee where 
the trial was held; only one of the 
jurors came from Kenosha, the scene 
of the struggle between the union 
and the Allen A Company. Four of 
the jurors were distinctly elderly, a 
point which the company attorney 
did not overlook, for several times 
he called their attention to the lack 
of advantages which he assumed was 
their lot as young men—in contrast 
to the automobiles owned by some of 
the striking knitters. On the whole, 
the composition of the jury was prob- 
ably not of a nature that would war- 
rant optimism on the part of the 
defendant unionists; but, as a labor 
leader from another union was heard 
to say while congratulating the wife 
of one of the defendants after the 
jury reported its verdict: ‘“‘What did 
I tell you? You are in Milwaukee 
now—not New Jersey! No jury in 
Milwaukee would find them guilty!” 
There is probably an element of 
truth in his contention in spite of 
the fact that on the jury’s first ballot 
there were four who voted “guilty” 
and more than three hours of dis- 
cussion was necessary before these 
were won over. (The writer was 
informed by a juror that “several” 
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of the older men at first favored con- 
viction. ) 

But, irrespective of any peculiari- 
ties of the jury or of the defendants 
in this case, there are certain other 
features about the trial with which 
trade unions will desire to acquaint 
themselves because of the light that 
may ‘be thrown on subsequent trials 
of this character. 

First, it is essential to realize that 
the judge continues to be an impor- 
tant factor in the conduct of a con- 
tempt case of this nature. It would 
be a mistake to assume that because 
the final decision in such cases is 
transferred from the judge to the 
jury that the former has no consider- 
able influence on the scope and char- 
acter of the evidence as it is pre- 
sented to the jury. Judge Geiger 
impressed this observer as a man of 
ability. But as a result of his al- 
most invariably deciding against the 
union attorney and upholding those 
representing the Allen A Company, 
the case went to the jury in the best 
possible form from the standpoint of 
the company. Several examples will 
serve to make this clear. 

In the very beginning of the trial, 
before any witnesses were heard, 
Judge Geiger announced that he did 
not propose to hear arguments one 
way or another on what he was 
pleased to describe as “the two-ma- 
chine business” and “the union busi- 
ness.” The union attorney tried to 
persuade him otherwise but he re- 
mained adamant, contending that the 
only issue involved in the trial was 
whether acts had occurred on the part 
of the defendants which constituted 
contempt of court. This, in a sense, 
was correct; but the practical effect 
of the ruling was to prevent witnesses 
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for the union from explaining in any 
way the events leading up to the al- 
leged violations of the injunction or 
the psychological background out of 
which the whole controversy devel- 
oped. Possibly, to permit statements 
on these matters would have raised 
in the minds of some jurors a ques- 
tion concerning the justification for 
the issuance of the injunction in the 
first place—a contingency which the 
judge would obviously want to avoid. 
But to treat the case in this manner 
seemed, to one not a lawyer, to nar- 
row the trial’s scope unduly and to 
invest it with a certain air of un- 
reality. 

Likewise, the attorney for the 
knitters was not permitted to intro- 
duce evidence concerning the coming 
to Kenosha of one, “Yellow Dog” 
McDonald, who had been charged 
by the union with importing profes- 
sional strike-breakers and with play- 
ing a leading role in inducing the 
company to fight the knitters by 
means of the injunction. Members 
of the union as witnesses and their 
attorney occasionally managed to slip 
in a word about McDonald, and 
there may have been some effect on 
the jury, but testimony along this line 
was quickly stopped by the objection 
of one of the company attorneys, who 
was always sustained by the judge. 

Again, one of the names with 
which pickets and union sympathizers 
sometimes indulged themselves in ref- 
erence to the knitters who worked on 
the company terms, was “yellow 
dog.” This, the attorney for the 
union sought to explain, referred to 
the fact that non-union knitters had 
signed a “yellow dog” contract and 
that, therefore, this expression had a 
special meaning in union parlance. 
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But the judge would not permit the 
attorney to explain fully, ruling that 
“yellow dog” should be interpreted in 
its general, well-known sense which, 
he maintained, everybody was famil- 
iar with. 

But while Judge Geiger ruled 
against the introduction of evidence 
which would permit the jury to learn 
anything relative to the two-machine 
system or about McDonald’s activi- 
ties or the meaning of “yellow dog” 
contracts, he took the position which, 
although it may or may not have 
been “good law,”’ seemed in its prac- 
tical significance to be in contradic- 
tion to his attitude on the admissi- 
bility of evidence concerning “the 
two-machine business.”” The conflict 
over the number of machines a knit- 
ter should man had no place in the 
trial, because it began, Judge Geiger 
ruled, before the knitters were 
charged with conspiracy to violate 
the injunction. But with regard to 
one of the defendants, Louis Budenz, 
as previously stated, called into the 
struggle from the East as a leader 
of the locked-out men, articles which 
had been written by him on the gen- 
eral question of the injunction, and 
published nearly a year before the 
lock-out in Kenosha, were admitted 
to the jury as evidence in this case. 
The theory of the judge on this point 
was that the views expressed on the 
injunction in the writings of Budenz, 
even though they were set forth 
nearly a year previous, were of value 
as evidence to show whether he would 
be disposed to violate the terms of 
the injunction issued on behalf of 
the Allen A Company. 

In one of his articles, Mr. Budenz 
had advised “mass defiance of the 
courts” by a policy of “aggressive 
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non-resistance” to injunctions. He 
was allowed to explain these terms 
and testified that, while his ideas had 
not changed, he had not advised vio- 
lation of the injunction in the situa- 
tion as he found it at Kenosha. In 
fact, he was not in a position to give 
such advice, for he was in Wisconsin 
under the orders of the national 
knitters’ union, whose policy in this 
instance was to obey the injunction. 
Judge Geiger explained in his instruc- 
tions to the jury that Budenz was not 
on trial for his ideas. But neverthe- 
less, the reading of long excerpts 
from his writings, in which the 
courts’ attitude on the injunction was 
not referred to in too complimen- 
tary terms, was not calculated to 
strengthen the defendants’ case be- 
fore a jury in large part comprised 
of farmers, foremen and individuals 
from small towns. It strikes the 
present writer as supplying some rea- 
son for complimenting this Wiscon- 
sin jury because it did not allow itself 
to be swayed by such an essentially 
extraneous consideration to the issue 
upon which it had to decide as the 
views expressed by Mr. Budenz many 
months before difficulties came to 
head at Kenosha. 

Finally, in his charge to the jury 
the Court defined conspiracy in sub- 
stantially the same terms as had the 
attorneys for the Allen A Company: 
that circumstantial evidence was of 
value in determining whether a con- 
spiracy had existed, and that proof 
of written or oral agreements to con- 
spire was not necessary in order to 
uphold the charge of conspiracy. 
Undoubtedly there is legal authority 
for this view. 

In these rules and _interpreta- 
tions, it is not meant to imply that 
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Judge Geiger was intentionally biased 
against the knitters. It is easily un- 
derstandable that our individualistic 
system of law, when honestly inter- 
preted, may yield a result inimical to 
the group interests embodied in such 
a vital, dynamic phenomenon as un- 
ionism. But whether such a chari- 
table view of the influences which 
determine a judge’s rulings is typ- 
ically warranted, there can be little 
doubt that union members would 
hardly accept it as adequate. And 
even if they did consider it adequate, 
they would not on that account be 
satisfied to accept passively the con- 
sequences involved. They are too 
much in the thick of the fight to be 
philosophical about a matter which 
they have come to look upon as of 
such vital importance to the labor 
movement. Their attitude was re- 
vealed in the corridors outside the 
court room, where guarded state- 
ments were made which indicated a 
conviction on the part of union knit- 
ters and the girls in other depart- 
ments who had gone out in sympathy 
with them, that they considered the 
judge the company’s best attorney. 
Such a conviction is symptomatic, 
and, whether correct or not, is to be 
reckoned with. One is reminded of 
the view of such a conservative as 
former Senator Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania. He argues that our whole 
court system is in danger of complete 
disrepute among a large proportion 
of the population because of the firm 
belief on their part that the courts, 
by means of the injunction, are un- 
fairly taking sides in the struggle 
which frequently arises between em- 
ployers and employees. If it is a fact 
that this psychology is widespread, 
and there appears every reason to be- 
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lieve that it is, then the courts instead 
of opposing should welcome construc- 
tive measures which will enable them 
to withdraw gracefully from the 
temptation to exercise their injunc- 
tive power in labor disputes. 

Some reference is finally in order 
with regard to the struggle of the 
knitters’ union to obtain a footing in 
Kenosha, together with an attempt 
to analyze the immediate and the 
more far-reaching significance of the 
recent “not guilty” verdict. 

What has occurred in Kenosha has 
once more demonstrated that which 
was already known, namely, that in- 
junctions cannot prevent individual 
untoward acts which are in violation 
of the court’s orders if the former 
employees who are trying to recover 
their jobs feel strongly that they are 
in the right. Moreover, provocative 
measures, like the use of spies and 
strike-breakers, will strengthen un- 
ionists in their sense of injustice 
toward the company which utilizes 
such methods and toward the court 
which is solicitous in maintaining the 
“rights” of the company to noninter- 
ference with its business. And es- 
pecially will this be so when the court 
refuses to take cognizance of any 
“rights” of the union against strike- 
breakers or spies who not only tend 
to undermine the union but also un- 
dermine the standards of living of the 
union’s membership. 

In this trial all the evidence showed 
that before the injunction was issued 
union leaders had made every effort 
to maintain peaceful picketing, and 
that they had pretty well succeeded. 
The locked-out employees, who acted 
in relays as pickets, wore arm bands 
to identify themselves. Cards were 
distributed on which were printed the 
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“Ten Commandments for Pickets.” 
These admonished pickets to be care- 
ful not to harm the company prop- 
erty, to approach in a gentlemanly 
manner employees who remained at 
work and whom the unionists sought 
to join them, to keep moving, not 
to collect in crowds, and so on. The 
union had even taken the initiative 
in asking the city to place police at 
the plant. And after the injunction 
was issued, a circular was printed 
which contained a letter from the 
union attorney in which he interpreted 
the court’s orders and informed the 
knitters that picketing must cease. 
But unsupervised picketing on the 
part of sympathizers did occur. (An 
effort was made at the trial to show 
that this was planned and organized 
by the union. Had this effort suc- 
ceeeded, it would have been impor- 
tant evidence in supporting the con- 
spiracy charge, but proof was lack- 
ing.) This unsupervised picketing 
was naturally not so orderly as that 
which had obtained before the in- 
junction when union officials were in 
charge. Also, isolated acts occurred 
—the before mentioned following of 
automobiles and the collecting of 
groups around houses occupied by 
workers who had signed up on the 
company’s terms. These acts were 
in part those of sympathizers and in 
part those of young and enthusiastic 
ex-employees, both men and girls, in 
whom there rankled a keen sense of 
injustice aroused in them by the im- 
portation of knitters from the East, 
the discharge by the company of rel- 
atives not directly implicated in the 
original controversy, and by the issu- 
ance of the injunction. It would 
have been a difficult task for any set 
of leaders, however efficient and well 
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thought of by the rank and file, to 
succeed always in holding down the 
lid. One “loyal” employee put on 
the stand by the company quoted a 
defendant as having exclaimed, “I 
don’t give a damn for all the injunc- 
tions in the world when my bread 
and butter is at stake!” 

The jury in this case must have 
somehow seen its way through to at 
least a partial realization of the 
basic issues which were involved and 
the bearing of these issues on the 
specific charge of contempt of court. 
All of the technicalities of the law 
which were used in such a manner as 
to prevent consideration of data per- 
tinent to the case did not prevent a 
verdict of “not guilty.” 

This is correctly interpreted as a 
victory for labor. However, it still 
remains to be seen how much of a 
victory it means. The entire pro- 
ceedings at the trial and its outcome, 
constituted a test of the morale of 
each side. It was no accident that 
immediately upon announcement of 
the verdict, union leaders began to 
lay plans for another effort at nego- 
tiation with the Allen A Company. 
For, after all, from the union’s 
standpoint the whole struggle re- 
solves itself into an effort to establish 
collective bargaining. The manner 
of the trial’s termination has doubt- 
less bolstered up the morale of the 
locked-out employees and revitalized 
the determination of their union 
leaders not to give up the fight. To 
infer what is the reaction of the com- 
pany is not such an easy matter. In 
spite of the union victory in the con- 
tempt proceedings, the injunction is 
still in effect, picketing is prohibited, 
and the twenty-six defendants and 
even those not in court on the charge 




















of conspiracy were probably given a 
scare. 

The conclusions, then, to be drawn 
from this case in so far as any prac- 
tical guidance is supplied to the 
American labor movement, do not 
give as much ground for optimism as 
might at first appear to be justified. 
Juries elsewhere may not react to the 
evidence and to the instruction of 
judges in the same manner as this 
one did in liberal Wisconsin. Also, 
while it should be recognized that 
some judges are more sympathetic 
to organized labor than Judge Gei- 
ger appears to be, he is probably a 
fair sample of what unions may ex- 
pect. As a matter of fact, from the 
more sweeping nature of other in- 
junctions, one can safely assume that 
not a few judges would give defend- 
ants a more uneven break in the evi- 
dence to be presented to the jury 
than did Judge Geiger. Further- 
more, unionists cannot always expect 
to be so fortunate in the legal assist- 
ance they receive as was the case in 
this instance under the able guidance 
of Attorney Padway. Nor are they 
always likely to possess the psycho- 
logical advantage arising out of the 
fact that their membership is largely 
composed of young people of Amer- 
ican stock, or to have enjoyed the 
careful and able leadership as that 
of this union. Finally, it should not 
be forgotten that the right to a trial 
by jury in cases of alleged contempt 
which occur in connections with in- 
junctions is still largely confined to 
the Federal courts. In most of the 
states—through the efforts of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, Wis- 
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consin is an exception—the old prac- 
tice continues of permitting the judge 
to determine, without interposition 
of a jury, whether contempt has been 
committed against the court over 
which he presides. 

In summary, the writer believes 
that, when carefully considered, the 
results of the recent trial in Milwau- 
kee should make labor leaders more 
firmly convinced than ever that fun- 
damental alterations are needed with 
regard to the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes. To be lulled into a 
sense of relative security on the 
theory that “juries won’t convict” 
would be a grave mistake. For, in 
the first place, the case arising out of 
the lockout in Kenosha leads one to 
conclude that juries in other places 
and under other circumstances com- 
posed as they necessarily will be by 
those not members of unions (the 
judges and the company attorneys 
will see to that) will, as often as not, 
bring in a verdict of guilty in con- 
tempt cases. And, in the second 
place, union members ought to re- 
alize fully that even though juries 
could be relied upon to be sympa- 
thetic with the union cause, the prac- 
tical consequence would amount only 
to a minor modification in the opera- 
tion of the injunction. If injunctions, 
previous to the case recently decided 
in Milwaukee, worked in a manner 
detrimental to the legitimate activi- 
ties of organized labor, they continue 
so todo. The situation has not been 
altered in any substantial degree. 
From the point of view of organized 
labor, the case against the injunction 
remains as strong as ever. 

















REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL GILD 


III. Borough Relations with the Gilds 


ERwIN F. MEYER 


WILL be recalled that one of 
the definitions of Gild Socialism 
given in a previous article was 

that the “Gild idea centers around 
the hope of the abolition of the wage 
system and the establishment by the 
workers of self-government in indus- 
try.”’* This ideal of democracy in 
industry through gild organization 
is a recent popularization. It may be 
the next step, but an examination of 
the organization of the gild itself has 
shown that in the early days the self- 
government of industry which existed 
was hardly a democratic workers’ 
arrangement. Rather were the gilds 
inclined to be oligarchies. Of course, 
within the ranks of the oligarchy 
there was democracy; for in an 
oligarchy one usually finds the near- 
est approach to absolute equality that 
exists. 

There are historians who have 
held that the mediaeval town was but 
the enlargement of the gild; the Gild 
Merchant being the seed from which 
the town sprang. It is not our pur- 
pose to trace the origin of the town. 
Suffice it to say that this theory has 
not found great favor in later days. 
As has been stated, the privilege of 


1N. Carpenter, Gild Socialism, New York, 
1922, p. 2. For a detailed account of the sub- 
ject of the relation of the gilds to the municipal 
government see C. Gross, The Gild Merchant, 
Oxford Press, 1890 ch. v, vi. Also S. Kramer, 


“The English Craft Gild and the Govern- 
ment,” Studies in History, Economics, and Pub- 
lic Law, Columbia University, Vol. XXIII, No. 
4, 1905. 
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having a Gild Merchant was one of 
the most cherished of borough 
rights. Professor Gross has sum- 
marized the influence of the Gild 
Merchant on town life as follows: 

“ . . . the influence of the Gild 
Merchant manifested itself, not in 
the origin, but in the development of 
the municipal constitution, that it 
was one of the most important privi- 
leges constituting the ‘liber burgus’ 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries; and in conjunction with other 
liberties it aided in evolving the later 
legal idea of technical municipal in- 
corporation; but was never actually 
equivalent to the latter,” that is, to 
the town corporation itself.” 

It is the very close connection with 
the mediaeval town that has fre- 
quently led persons astray. The false 
conclusion of identifying the town 
government with the gilds of the town 
is not forced. For example, the ease 
of falling into this fallacy is seen 
when we note that in 1381 the mayor 
of Bristol was a member of the 
Drapers’ Gild, likewise the sheriff. 
And of a town council of forty-two, 
no less than seventeen were members 
of the same gild, and the chances are 
that more than this were to be found 
affliated with that craft. When one 
considers that in 1370 the list of 
members of the Drapers’ Gild was 
83, over 20 per cent of the members 
of this particular gild were officials 


2 Gross, p. 105. 


























in the town government eleven years 
later. In 1927 one ‘would say that 
the Drapers captured the govern- 
ment in 1381 just as any local party 
or even national party might today. 
But this hardly meant that the 
“workers” were in control. For in 
the first place the Drapers’ Gild was 
essentially not an artisan gild, but 
rather a merchandising one, a mid- 
dleman organization. 

The Council of Bristol might be 
captured by fullers or tailors, later 
on, and then the favored position of 
the drapers would be threatened. 
The legislation necessary between the 
crafts for the settlement of their dis- 
putes, as mentioned in a previous 
article, would then be enacted from 
the viewpoint of fullers, not drapers. 

Thus a particular gild might be 
forced to ask for favors from its 
competing gild. There is no doubt 
but that the government was favor- 
able to the interest of gildsmen, but 
as between crafts, it was in about the 
same position as are the present po- 
litical parties which are torn today 
between sectional and economic inter- 
ests.” 

An examination of the legal rela- 
tions of the gilds and the municipality 
show definitely the control of the gild 
life of the town by it. In the first 
place, the legislative control of the 
borough government over the gild 
seems beyond dispute. All ordi- 
nances or rules which the gilds might 
draw up for their particular craft re- 
ceived the sanction of the “town 
council” or its equivalent. In 1419 
the Goldsmiths of Bristol appeared 
before the council and petitioned that 


*See -H. Holcombe, Political Parties of To- 
day, New York, 1924, ch. iii, iv and Appendix B. 
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body to “survey all ordinances afore- 
said and those which shall seem to 
you good and profitable for the com- 
munality of the town to confirm to 
the said suppliants in writing under 
your common seal destroy- 
ing all others, reserving to you and 
to your successors full power at all 
times to repeal and destroy, lessen 
or increase these same ordinances at 
your pleasure. i 

As late as 1516 a record testifies 
to this dependency of the gild on the 
borough government. The Drapers 
of Beverly had presented a petition 
to the Twelve Keepers (the town 
council) of the town. ‘Whereupon 
it is ordained and agreed by the said 
Richard Wilson, William Fletcher 
(et. al.), there fellows (of the 
Draper Gild) and bretheryn before- 
named together with the assent and 
consent of the 24 assistants and 
councilors of the same (gild), that 
these ordinances following shall be 
established and annexed unto the said 
brotherhead of Drapers for ever 
henceforth to be duly kepte and ob- 
served.” * Another early record 
shows this required confirmation. 
The Cordwainers Ordinance of 1375 
was “enacted” in the following man- 
ner: 

“On Monday after the feast of 
St. Andrew came the reputable men 
of the cordwainers and presented to 
John Ward, Mayor, and the Alder- 
men of the City of London, the peti- 
tion. To the Mayor and the Alder- 
men of the City of London, pray the 
good folk of the trade of Cord- 
wainers, that it may please you to 


grant unto them the articles which 


* Little Red Book of Bristol, Il, p. 119. 
* Beverly Town Documents, p. 105. 
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follow, for the profit of the common 
people.” * 

These are rules or by-laws that the 
various crafts had adopted in their 
meetings and that they had then 
sought to have made the more bind- 
ing on all their members by virtue of 
this municipal sanction. In short the 
gild might legislate hours of labor, 
wages, working conditions, etc., but 
its own members might disregard 
these agreed-to-by-laws unless they 
were given official sanction and by 
this sanction, official force. 

No better illustration of this legis- 
lative supervision by borough is 
found than the entry of 1494 in 
the records of Beverly. It reads, 
“7 . if the alderman and stew- 
ards or any brethren (of the Mer- 
chant and Mercers Gild) shall in the 
future make any statute or order by 
themselves without the consent of the 
twelve keepers of the town (i. e., the 
town council) he shall pay to the 
community 3s. 4d. and to the light 
and castel (i. e., the upkeep of the 
gild) 3s. 4d.” ? 

It is worth noting that whenever 
the local governments of Beverly 
and Bristol enacted or approved a 
gild ordinance, it was usually careful 
to reserve to the town council or its 
successor the right to amend or an- 
nul any of their previous acts and 
grants. By such phrases as, “reserv- 
ing to you and to your successors full 
power at all times to repeal and 
destroy, lessen or increase these same 


*Riley, Memdrials, p. 391. 

* Beverly Town Documents, p. 78. It is pos- 
sible to read into this entry the fact that the 
town was extending its authority, but the more 
reasonable interpretation is the opposite, i. ¢., 
an attempt of a group within the gild trying to 
throw off borough control. 
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ordinances” the boroughs guarded 
against any perpetual grants and 
avoided the possibilities of Dart- 
mouth College decisions against 
themselves.’ 

Frequently the borough took the 
initiative and requested the observa- 
tion and enforcement of gild by-laws. 
A request, which became a command, 
“thus transforming the regulation 
into municipal law.” * Nor did the 
matter end there. The enforcement 
of gild ordinances was closely super- 
vised by the town government. The 
drapers had gild searchers, official 
gild inspectors, as it were. These 
were brought yearly before the gov- 
ernors of the town by the alderman, 
and there “according to the custome 
of the towne to be sworne that all 
injuries and defaults by theme found” 
will be faithfully reported.* 

The borough government was the 
court in which infractions of gild 
rules and by-laws were tried. The 
gild searchers brought the offender 
before the town authorities and he 
was tried and sentenced by them. 

In addition, the borough govern- 
ment was the final court of ap- 
peals for the gilds. If disputes be- 
tween members of the same gild 
could not be satisfactorily arbitrated, 
appeals were taken to the town gov- 
ernment, usually to the mayor. An 
ordinance of the tanners’ gild of 


*The Dartmouth College case was that cele- 
brated case which Webster pleaded in 1819 
and by which the Supreme Court decided that 
corporate grants made without specifically re- 
serving the right of the state to repeal or 
amend could not be changed save with the con- 
sent of both parties. See 4 Wheaton, 518, 1819. 

*M. Parish, Graft Gilds and the London 
Government, Master’s Thesis, University of 
Colorado, 1915, p. 34. 

* Beverly Town Documents, p. 108. 























Beverley in 1416 stated that, “yf the 
sayd parties have note by ther sayd 
brether equall indeferent (impar- 
tial) justice then they shall immedi- 
ately after, yf ther cause be per- 
sonall, compleyn them to the twelve 
governors for the tyme bynge (i. e., 
the town authorities) and abyd ther 
determinacion therein upon peyne 
(pain) as aforsayde.” * 

What is more the boroughs were 
financially interested in the infraction 
of gild regulations, for usually the 
fines listed for such infractions were 
divided equally between the town and 
the gild. For example, the dyers of 
Bristol fined their members for poor 
workmanship 40d; 20d. to the “‘com- 
mon profit (i. e., the town) and 20d. 
to the “contribucione” of the craft.’ 
Another ordinance stated that “every 
goldsmith found out by the searchers 
in a defect intended to deceive shall 
pay the community 12d. and to the 
maintenance” of the gild 12d.° 

The enrolling and registering of 
apprentices was usually done before 
some town officer. The borough 
used this means as a source of reve- 
nue, as well as a check on gild activi- 
ties. 

The gilds frequently limited their 
membership to burgesses—that is, to 
those who were citizens or were eli- 
gible to citizenship. This was the 
earlier rule; for by the fourteenth 
century the right of being a burgess 
had been so extended that it was 
practically open to all. So much so 
that one finds that burgership was a 
condition which many sought to 
avoid due to the incidences attached 


* Ibid, pp. 115, 116. 
* Little Red Book of Bristol, Ul, p. 173. 
* Beverly Town Documents, p. 40. 
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to it. To frustrate this dodging of 
responsibility the gilds frequently 
charged those who exercised their 
craft and failed to become citizens of 
the town, extra fees, or, as one record 
has it, “everyone who follows or 
shall follow the occupation of mer- 
chants or mercers, as a brother of 
the said craft and is not a 
burgess, but is of ability to be a bur- 
gess, shall pay yearly to the common 
expenses of the said town 2s. 4d. and 
to the (gild) 2s. 4d.” * 

Still other evidences are to be 
found of borough supremacy over 
the gilds. There are numerous ordi- 
nances which rule the participation of 
the gilds in various public pageants. 
A town ordinance was passed in 1430 
which fixed the obligations of each 
craft as well as the order to be taken 
by each in the procession of its 
pageant. The ordinance merely 
enacted what was the custom and was 
an attempt to check recalcitrant 
gilds.® 

Again in 1498 one finds the follow- 
ing entry concerning the Corpus 
Christi Day procession: 

“Tn primus, the twelve governors. 
“Ttem Alderman of Merchants, 
“Ttem, Alderman of Drapers, 


“Ttem, Alderman of Bowchers,”’ etc., 
till some twenty-two gilds are 
named.* Should the gilds fail to do 


their share, the town levied a fine. 
In 1411 the fine for failing to “set 
up wooden castles in honor of God 
and of S. John of Beverley “was 6s. 
8d. to be levied on every craft neglect- 
ing to do so for any cause whatsoever, 
and that every year for ever they 


*Ibid, p. 79. 


* Ibid, p. 62. 
‘Ibid, p. 62. 
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shall play the scenes of the Corpus 
Christi play which they have been ac- 
customed to play, and which shall be 
assigned to them at the discretion of 
the sworn governors of the town, 
upon reasonable notice given by the 
twelve keepers of the town.”* 

The boroughs were also delegated 
the power of enforcing various as- 
sizes (laws) of measure and weight 
which the royal government had 
enacted. The assize of bread, wine, 
and ale, all royal decrees, gave the 
local governments not only the power 
of enforcing the standards of weights 
and measures but even that of fixing 
prices. The town used this power 
freely in regulating market condi- 
tions. One can find a town ordinance 
of 1371 stating that not more than 
1'%4d. shall be charged for a gallon 
of beer as long as the malt is selling 
from ss. to 6s. 8d. per quater. And, 
what is more, if anyone offer an ale 
wife that sum for a gallon and she 
refuse to take it, the purchaser is to 
report her to the borough authorities 
and suitable steps will be taken 
against her.” 

The records are scattered with 
similar regulations, particularly deal- 
ing with foodstuffs. Special attempts 
were made to check the evils of 
speculation in food. The temper of 
the people had no place for Chicago 
wheat pits. The regrator, engros- 
ser and forstaller were men to be 
legislated out of business. The re- 
grator was one who purchased com- 
modities in the market and then held 
them till conditions over which he 
had no control caused a rise in the 
price. The engrosser was one who 


1 [bib, pp. 34, 35. 
* thid, p. 41. 
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purchased “futures” in corn—corn 
yet uncut or thrashed and held 
it for a rise. The forstaller bought 
his wares from those coming to mar- 
ket and secured the advantage of a 
low price as well as a_ possible 
corner. In the fourteenth century 
one town ordered that “no forstaller 
be suffered to dwell in the town who 
is a manifest oppressor of the poor 
and a public enemy of the whole com- 
munity.”’* 

The towns went so far as to estab- 
lish municipal granaries. One public- 
spirited merchant of Bristol left his 
city 100 marks for this purpose. 

Bristol also appointed certain men 
whose duty it was to purchase, grade 
and price the gross fish that came 
into the city.* In addition to guard- 
ing against speculation in grain, the 
borough was also attempting me- 
diezval pure food and sanitary meas- 
ures. Their ordinances covered the 
great field of what is now called 
“police power,” and under this head 
they directed gild affairs. In 1365 
Beverley ordered a fine of 6s. 8d. 
against every butcher who should put 
“out for sale meat maggoty or kept 
beyond the proper time, or dead of 
murrain or carrion.”* To insure 
strict enforcement the town ordered 
each butcher to sell his own kill and 
not to send it to any other for re- 
sale.6 Should any miller attempt to 
adulterate his flour he was to be se- 
verely fined for the first offense; lose 
all his flour for the seond; undergo 
the punishment of the pillory for the 
third; and the fourth offense meant 


* Little Red Book of Bristol, Il, p. 220. 
* Ibid, Il, p. 72. 
* Beverly Town Documents, p. 28. 
* Ibid, p. 29. 


























loss of residence as he was to abjure 
the town.” 

Nor was legislation limited to food- 
stuffs. All goldsmiths were to regis- 
ter their trade-marks with the town 
authorities and then to seal all their 
work with their own mark.? And 
tailors were to charge 18d. and no 
more for cutting and making a robe. 
Any infraction of the rule was liable 
to a 40d. fine.* One can find an 
early public conveyance ordinance in 
the fourteenth century records of 
Beverley. All porters and creelmen 
are ordered to charge no more than 
the fixed rates for all cartage be- 
tween designated points. 

It was the borough that intervened 
in all inter-craft disputes. The 
drapers and tailors were frequently 
in controversies in Beverley, and we 
find numerous ordinances regulating 
the affairs of the town gilds, so that 
a working agreement between them 
was possible. The drapers were not 
allowed to make any garments save 
hose; should they do so the borough 
was to fine the violator. The town 
was to give its support to the in- 
spectors elected and sworn before 
borough officials, whose duty it was to 
ferret out al] these violators. 

The very close connection between 
the gild and the town makes it dif- 
ficult to measure precisely their rela- 
tion. This is largely due to the fact 
that both the town and the gilds were 
composed of the same persons and 
had much the same motives. How 
far the gilds legislated and governed 
their affairs independently can not be 
finally stated. 


* Little Red Book of Bristol, Il, p. 221. 
* Beverly Town Documents, p. 40. 
* Little Red Book of Bristol, Il, p. 31. 
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It must be remembered that the 
officials of the town were also the 
leaders in the gilds. Of course, 
when almost 40 per cent of “the gov- 
ernment” of a town is drawn from 
the ranks of drapers, one is safe in 
assuming that that particular mu- 
nicipal administration will be more 
than friendly to drapers and their 
interests. And, what is more, this 
very connection between the gild life 
and town officialdom made the gov- 
ernment of the towns favorable to 
the masters’ interests, which it per- 
sonified for masters as a class, spoke 
and understood a common political 
and economic language. 

One must also keep in mind that 
for the most part the records pre- 
served are those of the towns not of 
the gilds themselves. Hence today 
the information of the gild and its 
relations with the borough is of this 
indirect official character. But, as 
one authority has said, “there is sig- 
nificance in the fact that rarely do 
we discover anywhere a set of craft 
by-laws or even a few isolated regu- 
lations which do not show signs of 
municipal endorsement or oversight. 
That the gilds should in their turn 
encroach upon the governmental and 
municipal powers was in the chang- 
ing conditions of English social life 
quite inevitable. But as far as evi- 
dence of statute book, municipal rec- 
ords and craft by-laws shows, these 
associations of trade and industry 
are still to be regarded simply as 
unions of artisans for purely economic 
purposes, always subordinate to the 
general laws and municipal adminis- 
tration.” The gilds were voluntary 
associations within the municipal life 
of the town, but they were not the 
municipality. 








INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION IN 


MINNESOTA 
H. G. TEIGAN 


Secretary State Central Committee Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota 


N THE November issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST there 
appeared an article by A. B. Gil- 

bert entitled ““Non-Partisan vs. Party 
Politics.” As Mr. Gilbert’s article 
deals primarily with the political situa- 
tion in Minnesota and is written from 
a viewpoint that is very much out of 
accord with that held by the majority 
of progressives in the state, I - feel 
justified in presenting another view. 

Mr. Gilbert and the writer were 
both connected with the Non-Partisan 
League for several years. As I recall 
it, Mr. Gilbert came to the Non- 
Partisan League in the fall of 1918 
and remained with the organization 
in some capacity until it played out 
financially in 1924. I was connected 
with the Non-Partisan League as gen- 
eral secretary from its very inception 
in North Dakota and continued with 
the organization until the fall of 
1923. 

Independent political action on the 
part of farmers and workers in Minne- 
sota was not altogether an accident, 
though it is proper to state that its 
origin had little connection with plans 
to establish a third party in the state. 
Defeat in the Republican primary in 
1918 was unquestionably the principal 
cause for the placing of an independ- 
ent ticket in the field at the general 
election of that year, under the desig- 
nation ‘“Farmer-Labor.” 

However, there had been a fairly 
active third party in Minnesota prior 
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to the coming of the Non-Partisan 
League to the state. At the general 
election of 1916, Thomas Van Lear 
was elected Mayor of Minneapolis as 
the nominee of the Socialist Party and 
at the same election a substantial vote 
was polled by the Socialist nominee 
for Governor. In addition to electing 
Mr. Van Lear Mayor of Minneapolis 
the Socialist Party succeeded in elect- 
ing several members to the State 
Legislature and two aldermen to the 
Minneapolis City Council. Thus the 
ground had been partly prepared for 
the coming of the Farmer-Labor 
Party. 

Mr. Gilbert infers that the third- 
party movement in Minnesota was 
responsible for the decline of the Non- 
Partisan League as a dues-paying or- 
ganization. This is obviously incor- 
rect as facts will show. 

Minnesota was the last of the Non- 
Partisan League states to discontinue 
a dues-paying organization. Even so 
late as 1923 the Non-Partisan League 
enrolled members in Minnesota—a 
fact that can not be stated with refer- 
ence to the league in any other state. 
Mr. Gilbert says that “‘as soon as the 
(third party) policy was adopted, the 
fafmers got the idea that they could 
carry on the work they wanted done 
without paying dues.” This is in 
strange contradiction to Mr. Gilbert’s 
statement in the previous paragraph, 
in which he speaks of conditions in 
North Dakota. In North Dakota, 
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third-party policy had not been 
adopted by the league at any election 
and the work of the organization had 
been on a strictly nonpartisan basis. 
As to North Dakota, Mr. Gilbert 
says: 

“And yet today it (the Non-Parti- 
san League) exists as a nondues-pay- 
ing society in North Dakota and 
hardly more than a memory in any 
other state. Just when the western 
farmers, at least, have needed bona 
fide rank and file organization most, 
the league has ceased to exist.” 

The above statement is unquestion- 
ably correct. There is no nonpartisan 
league dues-paying organization in 
North Dakota or in any other of the 
states that were once included within 
the “League Empire.” And, as 
pointed out above, the Non-Partisan 
League ceased existing as a dues-pay- 
ing organization in North Dakota and 
in other states in which the nonparti- 
san policy had been followed before 
it ceased to exist as a dues-paying 
organization in the third-party state— 
Minnesota. 

Partisan action is what appeals to 
the farmers of the northwest. It is no 
more true of Minnesota than it is true 
of other states. The farmer has been 
educated through the Non-Partisan 
League to look facts in the face and 
to recognize as a member of an ex- 
ploited class. This feeling can best 
be expressed politically through a dis- 
tinct political party. As long as the 
Minnesota farmer was led into old- 
party primaries by the Non-Partisan 
League, he still had the notion that he 
was being fooled into participation in 
the political affairs of his exploiters. 

The Farmer-Labor Party of Min- 
nesota has a dues-paying organization, 
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notwithstanding the statement of Mr. 
Gilbert that ‘“‘none of the ardent third- 
party advocates against A.C. Townely 
and the rest of us who built up the 
farmer organizations have succeeded 
in establishing any dues-paying organi- 
zation of the rank and file anywhere 
among the farmers of the state.” The 
Farmer-Labor Association is the po- 
litical organization of both farmers 
and workers in Minnesota. Due to 
the bad economic conditions that pre- 
vail among farmers and workers of 
Minnesota, it has been difficult to en- 
roll a large membership in the asso- 
ciation. At that, there is a fairly sub- 
stantial membership of both elements. 

Mr. Gilbert also appears to lament 
the fact that ‘‘a candidate can not be 
‘owned’ after he. is elected.” It is 
unfortunate indeed that so many pro- 
gressives elected to public office fail 
to recognize the importance of or- 
ganization. It is obvious that if every 
public official recognized the full 
worth of the organization that made 
his election possible, there would be 
less chance of the organization dis- 
integrating. Even so, it must be said 
that there are a number of important 
progressives in office today, elected 
either by the Non-Partisan League or 
by the Farmer-Labor Party, who have 
remained absolutely loyal to the or- 
ganization and appreciative of its 
worth. 

Mr. Gilbert attempts to make the 
point that only third partyites fail the 
movement after election, while his ad- 
mission that “The Non-Partisan 
League had long experience with ‘our 
own candidates’ ”’ proves the fallacy 
of his own contention. 

I shall not mention several state- 
ments of Mr. Gilbert which appear to 
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me to be most erroneous. But I want 
to call attention to the fact that the 
success of the progressive movement 
in Minnesota, at the polls, arrived 
after the movement confined its efforts 
to third-party action. Shipstead, 
Magnus Johnson, Wefald and Kvale 
were elected as Farmer-Laborites. 
That is to say, the Non-Partisan 
League and organized labor failed to 
achieve victory at the polls through 
old-party political action. Even so 
strong a candidate as Charles A. 
Lindbergh (father of Lindy) could 
not be elected Governor by the Re- 
publican route of 1918, although the 
Non-Partisan League spent several 
times as much money in that campaign 
as it was able to spend for any candi- 
date in later campaigns. Moreover, 
Dr. Henrik Shipstead failed of elec- 
tion as the Non-Partisan League can- 
didate for Governor in the Republi- 
can primary in 1920, while the 
Farmer-Worker forces succeeded in 
electing him United States Senator on 
the Farmer-Labor ticket at the gen- 
eral election of 1922. 

It appears throughout his entire 
article that Mr. Gilbert regrets the 
plan—whether partisan or nonparti- 
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san—for the organization to draft its 
own candidates for office. On this 
point I wish only to say that the 
workers and farmers are not disposed 
to trade this method for one of less 
value. There is no disposition on our 
part to dictate to progressives of 
other states as to what their policy 
should be, but, as for us, we propose 
to exercise some control over the se- 
lection of the candidates whom we are 
expected to elevate to public office by 
our work, our money and our votes. 
The farmers and workers of Min- 
nesota are well satisfied with third- 
party political action as the means of 
achieving success at the polls. Both 


elements feel and know that they can 
secure more and better legislation by 
being united under their own banner 
than can be done by joining hands 
with the enemy in old-party politics. 


At any rate, that is the view held by 
the farmers and workers of Minne- 
sota. What is more, this position has 
been approved by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor at each of its recent 
state conventions and that same posi- 
tion was reiterated at its convention in 
August, 1927. 





THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO WAGE CASE 


Harry M. Cassipy 


I 


IHHE outcome of the recent 
"T Chesapeake and Ohio wage case 

has been a severe disappointment 
to the organized railway shop work- 
ers. On April 14 the Arbitration 
Board constituted under the Railway 
Labor Act to hear the claim of 
Chesapeake and Ohio shop employees 
for substantial wage increases issued 
a decision completely denying the re- 
quest. 

The major reason for the shop- 
men’s disappointment lies in their 
long-standing grievance that in 1921 
and 1922 they suffered two wage de- 
creases from the peak rates of 1920, 
while other classes of railroad work- 
ers, notably train and engine service 
employees, received only one. It will 
be recollected that it was against this 
second wage reduction, as well as 
against unfavorable rules decisions 
handed down by the Railroad Labor 
Board, that the shopmen staged their 
nation-wide strike in 1922. 

From the Railroad Labor Board 
the shop crafts felt that they could 
expect no semblance of fair treat- 
ment, and after the strike they had 
scarcely any dealings with it. In- 
stead they prefered to limit them- 
selves to direct negotiations with rail- 
road managements, and by this means 
they have been successful, during the 
last five years, in gaining minor wage 
increases on the various roads which 
recognize their organizations. But 
these increases have by no means 
given them the same wage status, 
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relative to the train and engine serv- 
ice employees, which they enjoyed in 
1919 and 1920. Their old grievance 
on this point has remained. 

When the Railroad Labor Board 
was abolished in 1926 and the United 
States Board of Mediation estab- 
lished, the shop craft leaders felt that 
governmental machinery was avail- 
able that might be expected to cor- 
rect the injustice they had suffered 
in 1921 and 1922. With this idea 
in mind they laid their plans carefully 
for a more important wage move- 
ment than any they had carried on 
since the strike of 1922. They 
planned to ask not for a mere three 
or four cents per hour for all crafts 
but for such an increase as would re- 
store the 1920 relationship between 
their wages and those of the train 
and engine service employees. 

In February, 1927, such a request 
was presented to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad. The shopmen asked 
that the rates of all crafts except 
freight car men be increased by $1.50 
per day. This would bring the basic 
daily rates of mechanics to $7.50. 
For freight car men an increase of 
$1.66 per day was asked. The 
greater increase for freight car men 
was claimed on the ground that they 
had suffered particularly unfair treat- 
ment under the second wage reduc- 
tion imposed by the Railroad Labor 
Board, when they lost two cents per 
hour more than other mechanics. 
But by the summer it appeared that 
no agreement could be reached and 
the Board of Mediation was asked to 
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intervene. In view of the fact that 
mediation proved ineffective the par- 
ties to the dispute agreed to go to 
arbitration, and an arbitration board 
was set up which began hearings in 
Richmond, Va., on March 26 of this 
year. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio case, it 
was recognized, was of prime im- 
portance. It represented the first oc- 
casion on which the Federated Shop 
Crafts had invoked arbitration under 
the Railway Labor Act. It marked 
their reappearance before a govern- 
ment wage tribunal after an absence 
of six years. It was the first official 
review by non-partisan arbitrators 
of their six year old grievance. It 
was a test case, the first battle in the 
shopmen’s new wage campaign. 


Clearly the decision would be most 
significant both to the shop workers 


and to railroads throughout the coun- 
try, for it would afford precedent for 
dealing with similar cases on other 
railroads, a number of which were 
pending. 


II 


It was with high hopes that the na- 
tional officers of the shop crafts and 
the leaders of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio shopmen assembled in Rich- 
mond on March 26. Their case had 
been carefully prepared and it ap- 
peared very strong indeed. It seemed 
that it must make a favorable impres- 
sion upon the neutral arbitrators, 
Chief Justice Clay of Kentucky, and 
Dr. T. W. Page of the Institute of 
Economics, Washington. In recent 
cases involving other classes of rail- 
road employees boards of arbitra- 
tion had shown a willingness to grant 
increased wages. Gossip had it that 
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the Chesapeake and Ohio officials had 
little hope of preventing a substantial 
wage advance. The stage seemed to 
be all set for the shopmen to secure 
an important victory, even if they did 
not get all that they asked. 

The employees’ argument has al- 
ready been indicated. They con- 
tended that during the period of 
Federal control of railroads there 
was established a balanced wage 
structure, doing substantial justice as 
between the respective classes of rail- 
road employees, and that this was 
maintained by the Railroad Labor 
Board until 1921 and 1922, when the 
Board reduced the earnings of shop 
craft and other classes of employees 
by unfavorable rules decisions and by 
wage reductions, but did not make 
similar reductions for train and en- 
gine service workers. This discrep- 
ancy between the earnings of the 
shopmen and train and engine service 
employees on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio had not been corrected but had 
been made even greater, it was main- 
tained, by wage changes since 1923. 
It was pointed out that shop em- 
ployees had received three wage ad- 
vances since 1923, aggregating 40 
cents per day for mechanics, while 
train and engine service employees 
had received two advances, in 1924 
and in 1927-1928, amounting on the 
average to about twice as much. 

There were two crucial points in 
the shop crafts argument. The first 
was that the wage relationships estab- 
lished during the Federal control 
period were just and reasonable, and 
the second, that these balanced re- 
lationships had been destroyed by the 
Labor Board rules and wage deci- 
sions of 1921 and 1922. 
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In support of their first point the 
shopmen argued that the Federal 
control differentials were developed 
during the only period in the history 
of the industry when the railroad 
wage structure was being reviewed 
and adjusted by agencies which were 
empowered to deal with the problem 
as a whole. Quoting from reports 
made by the Lane Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Director-General of 
Railroads to examine the railway 
wage problem in 1918, they claimed 
that the situation prior to this time 
was chaotic. Large numbers of em- 
ployees were receiving wages that 
were quite inadequate. The rates of 
some classes were unduly depressed 
as compared with those of other 
classes, and even within the same 
branch of the service many inequali- 
ties and discrepancies existed. Wage 
rates were what they were largely 
because of pressure exercised upon 
managements in varying degree by 
different classes of workers. 

One of the major tasks of the 
Board of Railroad Wages and Work- 
ing Conditions, which succeeded the 
Lane Commission, was to iron out 
unfair differentials, the shopmen 
argued. For more than a year this 
Board was engaged in a careful en- 
quiry into the whole railroad wage 
structure, and as a result of their 
various recommendations and the 
orders approved by the Director- 
General of Railroads and President 
Wilson numerous adjustments in 
differentials were made, a number of 
which brought the shopmen closer to 
train and engine service employees 
in economic position. 

In support of their second point the 
shopmen claimed that it was due to 
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a combination of circumstances un- 
related to considerations of justice 
that the train and engine service em- 
ployees escaped a second wage reduc- 
tion in 1922. For practically two 
years after its formation the Railroad 
Labor Board had maintained the 
wage structure that emerged from the 
period of Federal control. Its first 
important decision, effective May 1, 
1920, provided for an increase in 
wages for all classes of employees. 
A year later, June 1, 1921, Decision 
No. 147 was issued which ordered a 
general decrease. This was followed 
in the spring of 1922 by a second de- 
mand from the railroads for wage de- 
creases. 

The Board decided to hear first 
those disputes involving employees 
other than those in train and engine 
service, and in the spring of 1922 
ordered decreases for the shopmen 
and other groups. Then the shop- 
men’s strike intervened and disrupted 
the industry for several months. 
Delay worked in favor of the trans- 
portation service men. Railroad ex- 
ecutives, already harassed by a severe 
strike and with the threat of the 
Brotherhoods to strike against Deci- 
sion 147 in mind, hesitated to invite 
further trouble. Hence the disputes 
with the Brotherhoods were with- 
drawn from the consideration of the 
Labor Board and that body never 
had an opportunity of passing upon 
them. 

In this way the shopmen argued 
that the Federal control wage struc- 
ture had received the stamp of ap- 
proval not only of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration but also of the Railroad 
Labor Board. 

In reply representatives of the rail- 
road argued that it was merely an as- 
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sumption, “shown not be justified by 
fact,” that a fair basis of differ- 
entials existed at the end of the period 
of Federal Control. There was ac- 
tually an unbalanced relationship of 
wages brought about in the railroad 
industry during this period, they con- 
tended, on account of the fact that 
outside industries engaged in war 
work had made heavy demands for 
mechanical labor. Thus _ circum- 
stances had conspired to advance the 
relative position of the shop workers 
to a point which they could not expect 
to maintain when normal conditions 
returned. 

The year 1915, according to 
spokesmen for the railroad, repre- 
sented a much more appropriate 
period upon which to base a com- 
parison of the relative positions of 
the shop employees and the train and 
engine service workers, for conditions 
in that year were substantially “nor- 
mal,”’ unaffected by the dislocations 
incidental to the war period. Calcu- 
lations which they presented showed 
that the shopmen had improved their 
wage position since 1915 somewhat 
more than the train and engine serv- 
ice employees. Therefore, it was 
contended, their present wages were 
adequate. 

It was also argued in behalf of the 
railroad that the shopmen had based 
their whole case for higher wages 
upon only one principle of wage de- 
termination, that of the relation- 
ship between wages of different 
classes of employees in the same in- 
dustry, and that no wage adjustment 
shoud be made without taking a num- 
ber of other principles into account. 
But the railroad group fell back upon 
other principles very little to defend 
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their position. They spent practi- 
cally all of their time criticising the 
argument advanced by the shop 
crafts. Thus they met the shopmen 
on the ground the latter had chosen 
for their attack. To the writer it 
appeared at the time that this was 
bad strategy in view of the strength 
of the employees’ argument on the 
differential issue and the fact that a 
number of other issues might have 
been brought into the case. 

Without passing on the merits of 
the case, there is not much doubt but 
that the shopmen had the better of 
the argument at Richmond. Their 
presentation was moreconvincing than 
that of the railroad. Mr. Robert 
B. Tunstall, the lawyer who repre- 
sented the Chesapeake and Ohio, was 
able to discredit the shopmen’s argu- 
ment on only one important point, 
that concerning the money value of 
rules changes made by the Railroad 
Labor Board in 1921 and by negotia- 
tion since that time. 

On the other hand, Mr. Donald 
Richberg, who appeared in behalf of 
the employees, not only presented a 
strong affirmative case but also suc- 


‘ceeded in undermining much of the 


argument used by his opponent. In 
cross-examination of Mr. John R. 
Gould, chief witness for the railroad, 
Mr. Richberg brought out a series 
of facts regarding the wage situation 
in 1915 and the organization of sta- 
tistical material presented by the rail- 
road which severely weakened the 
Chesapeake and Ohio contention that 
wage differentials were fair in 1915S. 

At the outset of the hearing it was 
apparent that the shopmen had won 
a strategic advantage through the 
introduction of a carefully prepared 
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brief. Under the direction of Presi- 
dent B. M. Jewell of the Railway 
Employees’ Department, A. F. of L., 
work on this document had been car- 
riedon for the better part of a year. 
Based mainly upon United States 
Railroad Administration and Rail- 
road Labor Board documents, it set 
forth the history of the railroad wage 
structure as a whole during the war 
and post-war periods. It was an ef- 
fective analysis of the background of 
the present wage problems of the rail- 
road repair industry. Clearly organ- 
ized, embellished with numerous 
charts and tables and well printed, 
it expressed as simply as possible the 
leading facts of a complicated series 
of wage and industrial relations de- 
velopments. 

This brief was the only document 
entered for purposes of evidence by 
the shop crafts, and Mr. Jewell was 
their only witness. Mr. Jewell swore 
to the authenticity of the facts pre- 
sented in the brief and discussed them 
in detail. 

In thus organizing and presenting 
their case and in delimiting the prob- 
lem to the single question of wage 
differentials, Mr. Richberg stated, 
the shopmen believed that they were 
following a procedure that would 
greatly expedite the hearings. The 
facts they cited in their brief would 
be practically agreed upon by both 
sides, he was sure. Thus the Board 
might pass upon a clearly defined 
problem, with no dispute over facts. 
This method of handling the case, 
Mr. Richberg believed, was unprece- 
dented, and would represent a serv- 
ice not only to the Board but also to 
the general cause of arbitrations. 

Evidently the representatives of 
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the railroad were impressed with the 
method of presentation employed by 
the shop crafts, for by the time Mr. 
Jewell’s testimony had been com- 
pleted they asked for an adjournment 
for several days to enable them to 
organize their material in the form of 
a brief also. 

It is not sufficient, however, for the 
afirmative group to have the better 
of the argument in an arbitration 
case. It is fairly well established that 
the burden of proof must be assumed 
by those who seek wage changes. If 
this doctrine appears harsh to the em- 
ployees concerned in the recent 
Chesapeake and Ohio proceedings 
they may be reconciled to it by con- 
sidering that it is applicable when 
wage decreases, as well as increases, 
are up for consideration. 

Evidently acting on this principle 
the neutral arbitrators joined the rail- 
road members of the Board in deny- 
ing the shopmen’s request. Accord- 
ing to the majority decision the affir- 
mative evidence was insufficient on 
two main points. In the first place, 
the shop crafts did not “describe the 
grounds on which the particular wage 
structure that developed during 
Federal control was approved and 
accepted.” Thus it was not clear 
that the differentials established at 
that time were just and reasonable. 
“Tt is not possible for (us) to deter- 
mine whether the relationship estab- 
lished was then, and remains now, 
either right or wrong unless the 
grounds for establishing it are made 
known.” 

In the second place, the decision 
stated that “no attempt has been 
made to show that the alteration of 
wage determining factors since the 
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period of Federal control has been 
similar for shop craft employees and 
the classes with which they are com- 
pared.” Adequate evidence on this 
point was also considered necessary 
to justify a wage increase. 

The majority of the Board stated 
further that the shopmen had 
“pitched their case on inequality of 
treatment” whereas “in our opinion 
other factors that influence wages 
ought to be given consideration along 
with inequalities of wages.” 

The labor members of the Board, 
Messrs. A. O. Wharton and F. H. 
Knight, rendered a sharp dissenting 
opinion. In their estimation the ma- 
jority decision was decidedly unjust. 
To them it appeared that the Board 
“has apparently announced as a prin- 
ciple of arbitration that the employees 
not only must prove affirmatively that 
they have suffered from unequal treat- 
ment, but must prove negatively that 
unequal treatment has not been justi- 
fied.” Such a principle, they con- 
tended, would “impose an unneces- 
sary and excessive burden of proof 
upon the employees.” 

Mr. Wharton and Mr. Knight also 
claimed that the majority had reached 
their decision solely on the ground of 
inadequate evidence, and declared 
that the employees had “every reason 
to feel deeply wronged” in view of 
the fact that they had “repeatedly in- 
vited questions and offered to furnish 
additional evidence desired on any 
point.” 


Ill 


The claim of the majority of the 
Board that the shopmen presented 
inadequate evidence deserves careful 
examination. It is clearly proper 
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that the group seeking a wage change 
should assume the burden of reason- 
able proof. But it is not proper that 
they should be asked to do too much 
in this direction. If everyone seeking 
a wage adjustment had to prove defi- 
nitely and absolutely the justice of 
his claim, wages might never be 
changed—nor justice done. 

The Board’s argument that the 
shopmen should have indicated the 
“grounds” upon which the Federal 
control differentials were established 
appears to the writer to be untenable. 
It is true that the shop crafts did not 
explain in detail the wage conditioning 
factors operative at that time which 
led the wage tribunals, the Director- 
General of Railroads and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to organize 
these differentials. But it is not cor- 
rect for the Board to say that they 
relied solely upon the “knowledge 
and character of the men composing 
the agencies of government by which 
the wage structure was framed” as 
proof of their contention that it was 
reasonable. They discussed the situa- 
tion in a general way and they quoted 
long extracts from the Federal con- 
trol decisions and wage orders, thus 
presenting the reasoning by which the 
men charged with the development 
of the wage structure justified their 
various acts. To this extent, there- 
fore, they presented the “grounds” 
lying back of these actions. 

Even assuming that the shopmen 
had not presented in some detail the 
reasons which prompted the various 
governmental agencies to develop 
differentials as they did, it would still 
be unfair for the Board to dismiss 
these lightly. It is a well established 
principle of wage determination that 
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differentials which exist over a con- 
siderable period of time should be 
assumed to be fair and reasonable for 
that period, in the absence of proof to 
the contrary. The fact that the Fed- 
eral control wage structure was gov- 
erned for the first time in the history 
of the industry by agencies which 
could view the problem as a whole 
and which made a particular effort to 
iron out inequalities of treatment as 
between different classes of em- 
ployees would appear to be added 
evidence of its presumptive fairness. 

In effect the majority members of 
the Board ask for all the evidence 
considered by the Federal control 
wage tribunals. They say that they 


must review the whole railway wage 
structure in the light of all the con- 
ditions prevailing at that time before 
they can decide whether or not that 


structure was reasonable. Clearly 
they set for themselves an impossible 
task. And just as clearly it is one in 
which the employees could assist but 
little for they could not possibly com- 
pile and present all the evidence that 
the Board would require. As the 
minority opinion points out this 
would impose upon them “an unneces- 
sary and excessive burden of proof.” 
The majority also claimed that 
they had been given insufficient infor- 
mation regarding developements since 
the termination of Federal control. 
It had not been shown that conditions 
had remained such that the shop 
crafts wére now entitled to the same 
wage status relative to train and en- 
gine service employees that they en- 
joyed at the end of the war period. 
Upon this point the argument of 
the Board is much stronger. Cer- 
tainly, as the Board says, it does not 
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follow that merely because certain 
differentials between the shop crafts 
and the transportation service men 
were just during the Federal Control 
period they are necessarily just today. 
If the conditions affecting the employ- 
ment of the two groups have changed 
it may be proper that the differentials 
should have changed also. 

The shop crafts discussed this mat- 
ter scarcely at all, except indirectly in 
their explanation of the circumstances 
which in their estimation, accounted 
for the failure of the Railroad Labor 
Board to award a second wage de- 
crease to the train and engine service 
employees. Nor did the represen- 
tatives of the railroad say much about 
it. Certainly they made no serious 
attempt to prove that the wage condi- 
tioning factors affecting the classes of 
employees that were being compared 
had changed to any appreciable ex- 
tent. In the absence of such an at- 
tack it seemed reasonable for the 
shop crafts to presume that their 
assumption to the contrary was be- 
ing accepted by both sides. 

Viewed from the respectable dis- 
tance of a month after the decision, 
however, this appears to have been 
the weakest point in the shopmen’s 
argument. Good proof of this point 
is certainly necessary to a thoroughly 
sound affirmative case. It seems to 
the writer that the evidence regard- 
ing the wage reductions of 1921 and 
1922 and the failure of the railroad 
to point out important changes in 
wage conditioning factors was suff- 
cient to set up a strong presumption 
that there had been none of signifi- 
cance. But there is much room for 
difference of opinion here, and it does 
not seem unreasonable that an arbi- 
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tration board, charged with respon- 
sibility for attion rather than mere 
criticism, should ask for direct evi- 
dence on this:point. If the shopmen 
present their ;lifferential case again it 
would be wel! for them to fortify it 
here. ; 

The objection that the employees 
had relied upn only one principle of 
wage determination, whereas several 
deserved to be considered, would 
have been met had there been no ques- 
tion about changes in other wage con- 
ditioning factors. Granting that the 
wage relationships of the Federal 
control period were fair, their fair- 
ness was clearly based upon a whole 
range of factors such as hazards and 
strains of employment, skill and re- 
sponsibility of workers, scarcity or 
plenty of workers, regularity of work, 
and so forth. Assuming no altera- 
tion in the impingement of these fac- 
tors upon the employments of the 
shopmen and the transportation serv- 
ice men the same differentials between 
these two classes of employees would 
be fair in 1928 as in 1920 in relation 
to all of the factors deserving of con- 
sideration. 

In justification of the stand adopted 
by the majority of the Board it may 
be urged that in view of the impor- 
tance of the issues involved in the 
Chesapeake and Ohio case it was 
proper for them to exercise even more 
than ordinary caution. Without 
question a decision in favor of the 
shopmen would have been a prece- 
dent which they would have relied 
upon in seeking wage increases on 
other railroads and which would have 
gone far to guarantee them success. 
The money cost of extensive wage in- 
creases would have run into many mil- 
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lions of dollars annually, and this 
would have raised railroad expenses 
a great deal. Thus the Board was 
called upon to make what would be in 
large measure a national decision, 
affecting very materially the revenues 
of the railroad industry, even al- 
though formally it was to apply only 
to one railroad. 

By the same token, however, the 
Board was committed to give very 
careful consideration to the claims of 
the employees. Organized shopmen 
throughout the country were looking 
to the Board to render justice which, 
in their considered estimation, had 
been denied them by the Railroad La- 
bor Board. 

In view of this fact it seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate that the ma- 
jority group, if they were not satisfied 
with the evidence presented, did not 
make requests for further informa- 
tion. As Mr. Wharton and Mr. 
Knight point out in their dissenting 
opinion, the shop crafts repeatedly 
declared that they were limiting their 
evidence to lighten the labors of the 
arbitrators but that they would be 
glad to furnish additional data upon 
any point if it was desired. The 
Board did not avail itself of any of 
these offers. Under these circum- 
stances it seems difficult to excuse the 
majority group for having denied the 
shopmen’s request on the basis of in- 
adequate evidence without inquiring 
whether the information they wanted 
was available or could be obtained. 

At the same time, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the neutral arbi- 
trators, who of course decided the 
issue, adopted a purely legalistic at- 
titude. It does not appear that they 
reached their conclusion merely be- 
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cause evidence on certain minor 
points which ought to have been sub- 
mitted was not submitted. A careful 
reading of their decision leads the 
writer to the opinion that they felt 
there were such serious omissions in 
the shopmen’s argument that an af- 
firmative decision was unwarranted. 


IV 


Amongst organized shop em- 
ployees and many other labor people 
the decision has been greeted as one 
that will destroy the faith of Labor 
in the method of arbitration and that 
will weaken the present system of 
settling railroad labor disputes. Un- 
derstandable as this attitude on the 
part of the shopmen is, in view of 
their belief that they were treated 
unjustly by the Railroad Labor 
Board, it is to be hoped that it will 
prove short-lived. It is not fair to 
judge the method of arbitration by 
the results of one case, however im- 
portant it may be. The shop crafts 
can only discover whether they will 
get justice through the machinery set 
up under the Railway Labor Act by 
fighting a number of cases, and it is 
only proper that they should postpone 
their final appraisal of the system 
until they have had more experience 
with it. Arbitration boards have 


been reasonably considerate of the in- 
terests of other groups of employees, 
and there seems to be no reason why 
the shopmen should not, in general, 
receive similar treatment. 


Perhaps it might be added that 
arbitration is, in'a sense a gamble for 
both parties. Arbitrators are not 
machines. They do not all react in 
the same way to the same arguments. 
They are human beings with certain 
well developed views, opinions, and 
attitudes. No matter how fair- 
minded they may attempt to be, their 
fundamental attitudes may predispose 
them to accept one set of arguments 
rather than the other. Sometimes 
this may work in favor of the em- 
ployees; and sometimes in favor of 
the employers. 

Finally, what of the future of the 
shopmen’s ambitious wage move- 
ment? For the present it has un- 
doubtedly received a serious setback. 
Discouraging as this is to the shop 
crafts, however, it should not lead 
them to despair. The differential 
case is a thoroughly good one. In 
the opinion of the writer only one im- 
portant objection was raised against 
it by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Board, and that is one which can be 
met by the addition of more data. 
The issue raised by the shop crafts 
deserves by all means to be presented 
again before an arbitration board. 
Different neutral arbitrators, no less 
desirous of doing justice than were 
Judge Clay and Dr. Page, may reach 
quite different conclusions. In spite 
of the handicap of an adverse decision 
it would seem that the shopmen still 
have a good chance of gaining signifi- 
cant wage concessions on the basis 
of their differential argument. 














FEDERAL TRADE AND LABOR UNIONS 


WILLIAM GREEN 


VERY union makes its own history. Affiliation with workers of the 
same trade or calling in an industry-wide organization and identifica- 
tion with the American labor movement brings strength and unifica- 

tion. The major responsibility for betterment of the workers in a specific 
locality, however, rests upon those workers themselves. If those workers 
believe the union is a good business institution, and put their minds to the 
task of making it work effectively, they will get higher wages, shorter hours, 
better working conditions and their union will become a most valuable 
source of information on the industry. Furthermore, the union will have 
good standing in the community. 

The union is the agency through which its members manage their busi- 
ness affairs—that is, union members designate someone as their agent to 
negotiate for them subject to their approval, their work contracts, terms 
and conditions under which they work, employment, and to put into effect 
provisions for emergencies such as old age, sickness, unemployment, which 
the union has adopted. 

The more the union representative knows about the work of its mem- 
bers, the more effectively can he present their case. He must, therefore, 
keep records to know what has happened and to decide whether to dis- 
card or continue practices. 

Records are necessary to show incomes and regularity of employ- 
ment. Wage rates tell little about incomes. The rate itself may be quite 
satisfactory if employment were regular, and the workers struggling along 
on a bare subsistence income. No one can remember from week to week, 
how many days he worked during the year, and what he earned each week. 
But if each member along with his union dues gives his union secretary a 
statement of hours worked and earnings received, the union can systemati- 
cally accumulate a record that will be invaluable in wage conferences. 
If the union secretary of these unions directly affliated to the American 
Federation of Labor finds difficulties in preparing the forms of his records 
or in compiling data reported, he can write to the Federation for help. 

While the business transactions of the union are delegated to elected 
officials, there are other responsibilities and duties that must be performed 
by the members themselves. These include knowing what the union is and 
what it does, studying new problems of the industry and the union, and 
getting new members into the union. The more union members know 
about their union, the more effectively they can direct its work. 

The effectiveness of the union depends in considerable measure upon 
the proportion of workers which it represents. The problem of getting 
workers into the union is not difficult if all union members do their part. 
Each worker comes in contact with non-union workers, and could easily 
find opportunities to offer them union membership. You can in a business 
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manner put to a fellow worker the value of union membership; you will 
secure his application just as soon as your arguments become convincing. 
You must remember that joining a union is a crucial decision in a wage- 
earner’s life, and you must make your arguments sympathetic and per- 
suasive. Arguments submitted in a tactful way will be much more effective 
than criticism or derogatory epithets. Remember the salesmen who have 
sold you ideas or articles. Have they not been tactful people with good 
manners, mindful of your feelings? 

If each union member will bring in one new convert during the next 
twelve months, there will be a big increase in union effectiveness and as well 
a revival of union devotion. We need a revival of unionism such as can 
come only through individual conviction of the value and power of unionism 
and a feeling of responsibility for extending its effectiveness. While such 
a revival makes a strong appeal to emotion, it must be based upon the facts 
of unionism if it is to bring permanent results. Therefore, I urge the 
gathering of facts, and the adoption of this for the coming year, “Bring 








a new union member.” 


DO WAGES KEEP PACE WITH INCREASING 
WEALTH 


MERICA is growing richer 

and richer. More is produced 

and more is consumed. Do 
workers share in the opportunities 
which growing industry offers? 

The wealth produced by manu- 
facturing industries for each individ- 
ual American was higher than in 1922 
as follows 


in 1923 17 percent 
in 1924 I percent 
in 1925 13 percent 
in 1926 12percent 
in 1927 2percent 
in January 1928 opercent 
in February 7 per cent 
in March 7 per cent 
in April 8 per cent 
in May 6 per cent 


At the same time wages were 
higher than in 1922 as follows 





in 1923 lr1opercent 
in 1924 II percent 
in 1925 14percent 
in 1926 16 percent 
in 1927 16 percent 
in January 1928 13 percent 
in February 17 per cent 
in March 18 per cent 
in April 16 per cent 
in May 18 per-cent 
Since 1922 wage-earners have 


shared at an increasing rate in the 
growing wealth manufacturing in- 
dustry has produced—but, first, only 
those who have been employed could 
share, not those thousands and hun- 
dred thousands who have been un- 
employed; second, there was a long 
period before 1922 during which 
workers did not share fully in the 
growing wealth, in which they lagged 
behind, and even today, after con- 
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siderable increases, their share is not 
greater than at the beginning of the 
century. That is workers’ wages 
have increased from 1899 to 1928 at 
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about the same rate as production 
and prices, that is as wealth produced 
and opportunities offered, but not 
more. 


PRODUCTION PER WORKER STEADILY 
INCREASING 


Since 1922 production per worker 
in manufacturing industries has in- 
creased steadily. From year to year 
the individual worker has turned out 
more, from year to year he has en- 
riched the country at an increasing 
rate. The output per worker in- 
creased 

from 1922 to 1923 by 1 percent 

from 1922 to 1924 by 3 percent 

from 1922 to 1925 by 15 per cent 
from 1922 to 1926 by 18 per cent 
from 1922 to 1927 by 20 per cent 


To Local Unions— 


This increase in production per 
worker has continued at an astonish- 
ing high rate during the year 1928. 
The output per worker was above the 
1922 level in 


January, 1928 .... 26 percent 
eee 32 per cent 
Koch ecee ee 32 per cent 
Pn ¢ekeinnwes 33 per cent 
a eee 30 per cent 


This is the first installment of what will be 
a regular feature in each issue of the magazine. 
Each month we shall furnish local unions with 
information or statistics which we hope will be 
useful in union work or in speeches on labor. 
We shall be glad to have personal expressions 
from as many as find the material useful and 
from anyone who wishes information on special 


points or subjects. 


Witiiam Green, Editor 











The Legislature of Porto Rico 
passed three bills affecting the Labor 
Compensation Law now in force in 
Porto Rico. The first bill, No. 4, 
provides for the creation of a Liqui- 
dating Commission of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Fund, for the 
necessary amount of money for the 
payment of the pending and unpaid 
claims up to June 30, 1928, em- 
powering said commission to utilize 
the services of an actuary for the pur- 
pose of making an actuarial survey 
of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Plan and a thorough study of the 
peculiar situation of the Island, with 
the purpose of enacting the necessary 
legislation and providing a law that 
shall meet the special conditions with 
which the people of Porto Rico are 
confronted. The second and third 
bills, Nos. 226 and 227, provide for 
a workmen’s compensation system in 
the Island, establishing the competi- 
tive plan between private carriers and 
the State Fund and self-insurers and 
legalizing the creation of a mutual as- 
sociation of employers in Porto Rico. 
The Compensation Law actually in 
force in Porto Rico provides the 
creation of a compensation commis- 
sion functioning under the State 
Compensation Fund. As soon as the 
bills, Nos. 226 and 227, were intro- 
duced in the Legislature by Speaker 
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Tous Soto and Representative Gar- 
cia Mendez of the Lower House, 
labor representatives in the Senate 
and House energetically opposed 
those bills and, when the Legislature 
passed the bills, labor representatives 
explained their negative votes in the 
minutes of the Senate and House. 
Senator Santiago Iglesias, as Presi- 
dent of the Porto Rican Federation of 
Labor, handed some statements to 
the Governor of Porto Rico respect- 
fully requesting him not to sign said 
bills, thus preventing their enactment 
into law. Senator Santiago Iglesias 
and Representative Rafael Alonso, 
both labor representatives, expressed 
their negative votes against bills Nos. 
226 and 227, because the bills as ap- 
proved by both Houses have the ten- 
dency to revoke the present law 
which provides for the exclusive State 
Fund in order to give way to the com- 
petitive system between the state and 
the private insurance carriers which 
they deem prejudicial to the interest 
of the Island; because bills of the im- 
portance and transcendency of the 
ones in question could not be care- 
fully considered in a few hours, as 
they were under the consideration of 
the Senate in the last day of its ses- 
sion; because bills Nos. 226 and 227 
were approved at 7:30 a. m., April 
16, 1928, which constitutes a flagrant 
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illegality, violating the organic act of 
Porto Rico, and, because the bills 
were handled by the Legislature in 
such a manner that brought about 
many illegalities and oppression 
against the minority of both Houses 
as can be proved to the Governor and 
to the people of Porto Rico and to 
prove in the courts if said bills be- 
come laws. Labor representatives 
in the House and Senate were in 
favor of bill No. 4, creating a liqui- 
dating commission to acquire the 
services of an actuary for the pur- 
pose of making the survey, because 
it is absolutely necessary to deter- 
mine the financial condition of the 
fund and to determine what con- 
structive reorganization should be 
made of the present organization of 
the State Fund functioning in the 
Island, protecting, therefore, the 
agricultural laborers and giving to 
small as well as to large employers 
the necessary insurance. The or- 
ganized labor movement of Porto 
Rico, affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, held meetings 
throughout the Island of Porto Rico, 
sending telegrams and letters to the 
Governor protesting against bills 
Nos. 226 and 227, requesting the 
Governor not to sign such bills. The 
Joint Advisory Board, representing 
all the cigarmakers’ unions of Porto 
Rico affiliated with the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union of America, sent 
a statement to the Governor request- 
ing him most respectfully not to sign 
House bills Nos. 226 and 227, passed 
by the Legislature, as both bills were 
very detrimental to labor interests. 
The great corporations which exploit 
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the industrial and agricultural labor- 
ers of the Island and which paid the 
most meager wages and which are 
always refusing to pay their regular 
taxes to the government of Porto 
Rico, using injunctions against the 
Treasurer to avoid paying taxes, are 
putting their visible and _ invisible 
hands and influence in favor of the 
bills to legalize the creation of a 
mutual association of employers in 
Porto Rico to insure laborers. On 
May 16, 1928, the people of Porto 
Rico were informed that Governor 
Horace M. Towner signed the bills, 
Nos. 4-226 and 227. The bills 226 
and 227 are those which represent a 
radical change of the actual Labor 
Compensation Commission in detri- 
ment to the workingmen of the 
Island and in favor of the employers. 
The laboring classes of Porto Rico 
were unheeded in their claims and 
petitions of justice and protection. 
The conspiracy won the battle in the 
passage of bills 226 and 227 in spite 
of the protest of the organized labor 
movement of Porto Rico and in spite 
of the best and humane advice of 
President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor in a 
letter sent to both the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House 
of the Legislature of Porto Rico. 
The organized labor movement of 
Porto Rico, represented by the Porto 
Rican Free Federation of Labor, has 
resolved to advise the Executive 
Secretary of the Governor of Porto 
Rico alleging that bills 226 and 227 
were passed by the Legislature vio- 
lating the organic act of the Island. 
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CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
IN PATERSON* 


Pau. W. FuLLER 


Field Representative, Workers Education Bureau and Chairman of the Conference 


ADIES and Gentlemen, in open- 
ing this conference, I hope 
everyone will realize that this 

is not a conference of industrial rela- 
‘tions for the purpose of airing our in- 
dividual grievances but the conference 
is solely for the purpose of discussing 
the whole economic industrial prob- 
lem of the city of Paterson and its 
vicinity from a community point of 
view. 

I sincerely trust in all four sessions 
of the conference everyone partici- 
pating will realize that the industrial 
situation in Paterson is a community 
problem and will speak from the 
viewpoint of community welfare. 
This should apply to all the repre- 
sentatives of Labor as well as the 
representatives of the manufacturers 
and others who may take part. 





The spirit of the conference should 
be to discuss frankly the need of an 
industrial program that will meet the 
problems of Paterson industries. I 
hope all will bear this in mind 
throughout the entire conference. 

The conference is not a legislative 
body. We do not expect to adopt 
any resolutions demanding certain 
things. As the conference develops, 
we hope everyone will approach the 
problem in an educational manner, 
without emotion or prejudice, be- 
cause in Paterson you have a unique 
industrial situation that probably 
does not exist in any other com- 
munity. In the silk industry alone 
there are nearly eight hundred manu- 
facturers competing with each other, 
all trying to get a profitable return 
on their investments. The whole in- 


*This conference was held under the auspices of the Workers Education Bureau of America. 
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dustrial situation has been placed in 
such a condition that neither Labor 
nor the manufacturers knows fully 
what is wrong and the community is 
at loss to know what has happened. 
If we can keep our minds on the sub- 
ject—industrial relations—we may 
render a distinct service to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

At this time, I want to present to 
you the presiding officer of the ses- 


ALEX 
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sion, a man who is well known in the 
community, especially in labor circles. 
He has the distinction of being Presi- 
dent of the United Trades and Labor 
Council as well as President of the 
Loom Fixers and Twisters Associ- 
ation, a branch of the United Textile 
Workers of America. 

I present to you the presiding ofh- 
cer of the afternoon, Alex Smith. 


SMITH 


President, Paterson Trades and Labor Council 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the con- 
ference, it is not my intention to 
make a speech. But I want to repeat 
what the previous speaker said—we 
are not here to legislate laws govern- 
ing either Labor or the manufac- 
turers. 

This gathering brings to my mind 
a story about a farmer and his wife 
that I believe fits the situation. They 
had been married for a number of 
years but had not prospered as they 
should. One morning on their way 
to market with their produce, after 
a period of silence the farmer, John, 
finally spoke to his wife: “Mary, I 
have been thinking of something.” 

“Well, John, what were you think- 
ing about?” 

“I have been thinking about all the 
years we have been married. We 
have pulled as evenly as these two 
horses, yet we have never been pros- 
perous.” 

Mary, after some moments of 
silence, finally turned to John and 
said, “Yes, that is true. But if there 
had been only one tongue between us 
we may have prospered.” 

I think this case is parallel with 


the industrial situation in Paterson. 
Labor has been blamed for a great 
many things of which it is not guilty. 
On the other hand, the manufactur- 
ers have been blamed for things of 
which they have not been guilty. 
Probably in summing it up, we have 
all been to blame. 

Our getting together in a confer- 
ence like this, airing our troubles, giv- 
ing our different views will be to the 
interest of Labor and the manufac- 
turers and to the community as a- 
whole. I believe this to be the pur- 
pose of the conference. We are try- 
ing to make Paterson a better com- 
munity; better for Labor, better for 
the manufacturers, better for the 
business man, and better for all in the 
city. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
is well known to all. He has worked 
in the mills; he has lived here practi- 
cally all his life and is now a repre- 
sentative of the United Textile 
Workers of America. At this time, 
I have the honor of presenting the 
first speaker of the afternoon, Mr. 
James Starr, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the United Textile Workers of 


America. 
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JAMEs STARR 


Secretary-Treasurer, United Textile Workers of America 


I have been assigned to speak on 
the subject of Industrial Paterson 
from Labor’s point of view. In the 
first place my mind carries me back 
a few years, to when Paterson was a 
representative city with its several 
large plants, such as the old rolling 
mill, Rogers Locomotive Works, 
Cook Locomotive Works, the Pipe 
Works, McNab and Harland, and 
some others that gave employment 
to a great number of men in Pater- 
son. The pay roll of the several es- 
tablishments [I have mentioned was 
large, because of the many skilled 
mechanics employed by them. 

Back in those days Paterson was 
known as the Lyons of America in 
the silk industry. Many of the large 
silk mills that are now located else- 
where were then doing a thriving 
business in Paterson. Some of them 
left, they said, because of labor 
troubles; some because they could 
work longer hours in some other lo- 
calities; some because workers were 
willing to work for lower wages in 
other sections; some others because 
they could get lower taxes; others be- 
cause they were not required to pay 
any taxes at all for ten years; and 
still some more because of cheaper 
power. 

Whatever the reasons may be, 
Paterson today is not the industrial 
center it was some years ago. Going 
back to the iron industry, skilled me- 
chanics were not getting any more 
wages than they were in other cen- 
ters, and I question if they were get- 
ting as much. They worked just as 
long hours as they did in other places. 


Then the question is, why did they 
close their plants? And why is it 
that no other iron industries outside 
of the Wright Aeroplane has located 
in Paterson in a number of years? 

There is no gainsaying the fact 
that we have as good mechanics in 
Paterson as are to be found any 
place, and mechanics’ wages are as 
low, if not lower, than most of the 
cities of a similar size as Paterson. 

Then, again, take the silk industry 
that gave Paterson the name that it 
was known by, and sometimes is 
spoken of yet, as the Silk City. Many 
of our large employers moved out 
into other localities for one reason or 
another. For instance, when the 
manufacturers found out that three 
looms could be run on broad silks by 
one weaver, they located in towns 
where there would be less resistance 
than there would be in Paterson; and 
other small manufacturers took their 
places, and I am of the opinion that 
there are as many looms in Paterson 
today as there were ten or fifteen 
years ago, but they are being run 
under a different system. 

The three and four looms are es- 
tablished here today, just as they are 
in other places; and the weavers who 
operate them are not making as much 
money as they are in many of the 
places out of town. 

The conditions of the silk workers 
in Paterson today are deplorable. 
Weavers operating three and four 
looms are making an average pay of 
between $20.00 and $25.00 per 
week, and they are working from 
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fifty to sixty hours a week, and some 
longer. 

The silk industry in Paterson, as 
in other places, is sick. What is 
needed is a number of skilled physi- 
cians in the silk industry to find a 
cure for the disease. I venture to say 
that in the past three years the aver- 
age silk worker has not worked 70 
per cent of the time that he or she 
should work. Then, again, while 
they are working many of them do 
not make within 30 per cent of what 
they did five years ago. 

This, together with the fact that 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
depreciated about 40 per cent, one 
can readily see that the workers are 
in a less prosperous state than they 
were a few years ago. If this is so, 
and it is, the business man is not as 
well off as he was, because the buying 
public has not the money to spend 
that they formerly had. Therefore, 
the whole community is in a state of 
unrest because of the insecurity of 
work at a social or living wage. 

This brings us to the point of ask- 
ing what is wrong with the whole 
textile industry? And because of the 
fact that nearly all of our textiles are 
silk, what is the matter with the silk 
industry? Is it over-production, or 
is it under-consumption, or is it both? 

In the old days, when the ladies 
wore their skirts to their shoe tops, 
it required much more silk to make 
a dress than it does today; and, be- 
sides that, in those days they gener- 
ally wore a silk underskirt. Today 
our lady friends are wearing their 
skirts much shorter, and no silk 
underskirt, which may account for 
some of the slackness in the trade. 
On the other hand, more women 
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are wearing silk today than ever be- 
fore; and women and men both are 
now wearing silk underwear; so that 
should and does make up for some of 
the losses in yardage spoken of a 
minute ago. 

Then again, with the improvement 
in machinery and the speed-up system 
in the industry, the per capita pro- 
duction is far ahead of what it was a 
few years ago. 

Another evil that has crept into 
our industry in the past two or three 
years, that in my opinion has helped 
to demoralize the silk industry, is 
the two- and three-shift system. 
This, to my mind, is the greatest evil 
that has come into the textile indus- 
try. My experience in the past has 
been that in normal times the silk 
worker would average from nine to 
ten months’ work in the year. In 
those days the largest portion of the 
silk was yarn dyed, therefore the 
manufacturer could not afford to 
take a chance and make up a lot of 
goods on stock, because of the change 
in styles and colors. 

At the present time most of the 
silk is woven in raw or undyed state, 
and dyed in the piece, any color that 
the customer may desire. This, to 
my mind, is one of the causes for the 
demoralization of the market in the 
silk industry, because when trade is 
a little brisk some of the employers 
run from eight to fourteen hours a 
day, and others run two and three 
shifts, thereby filling up the shelves 
in the selling houses. When the 
shelves get filled up the buyers ham- 
mer down the prices, and the market 
becomes demoralized. As a conse- 
quence, production falls off, and the 
workers are thrown on the street. 
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This state of affairs could be elimi- 
nated if the manufacturers would use 
common sense and judgment. 

I am of the opinion that there are 
remedies for many of the evils, if 
properly applied. First, I would sug- 
gest that a conference be called by 
His Honor, Mayor Newman, to 
consist of manufacturers, business 
groups, clergy of all denominations 
and labor representatives, to discuss 
the whole problem that Paterson and 
vicinity is confronted with. 

Secondly, I would suggest that a 
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committee of representative manu- 
facturers in the silk industry in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, or any other state where 
silk is being manufactured, be called 
together, if possible, and they agree 
to stop overtime, two and three 
shifts, or anything else that tends to 
demoralize the industry. 

I know that some people will say 
that it cannot be done. My answer 
to them would be, to approach it with 
the proper spirit, and it will be done. 


James WILSON 
President, Paterson Chamber of Commerce 


That very splendid presentation of 
the industrial situation from the 
viewpoint of Labor, just made by my 
old friend Mr. Starr, puts the mat- 
ter, I think, in a very fair, very re- 
strained and very conservative light. 
It is characteristic of the man that he 
didn’t use a single word of exagger- 
ation nor undue emphasis on any 
thought that he brought out. 

I am to speak to you from another 
angle. I am not concerned as an in- 
dividual primarily with the welfare 
of the workers nor with the welfare 
of the manufacturer. What I have 
to say is spoken from the viewpoint 
of one who tries to regard the whole 
situation from the community aspect, 
from the position it occupies and the 
influence it wields in the community 
at large. 

I don’t want to bore you with sta- 
tistics, but I do want to give a few 
figures, because it is important we 
should get into our minds the tre- 
mendous value economically of in- 
dustry here. In these last few years 
an effort has been made to develop 





Paterson as a commercial center. 
But the industrial aspects of our 
common life are still dominant. 
They are most important, and these 
figures that I will read to you from 
the census of 1925 will give you in 
brief some of their economic impor- 
tance. 

We have wage-earners here, en- 
gaged in industry (according to the 
census of 1925), 33,779 persons. In 
1923, 33,247 persons; a very slight 
increase, but a gratifying one, be- 
cause throughout the country the 
number of persons engaged in indus- 
try was reduced rather than in- 
creased, and Paterson increased the 
number of employed persons in the 
two-year period between 1923 and 
1925 almost by 600. 

The number of establishments pro- 
ducing merchandise or goods of a 
value of $5,000 and upwards in 1925 
was 1,087, as against 1,064 in the 
census of 1923. In 1925 we paid in 
wages here in round numbers $45,- 
000,000. In 1923 we paid in wages 
in round numbers $41,000,000. The 
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value of our products in 1925 was 
$201,000,000 in round numbers, and 
in 1923, $195,000,000. Those are 
interesting figures, almost 35,000 
people engaged in industry; over 
1,000 establishments, with a prod- 
uct value at upwards of $200,000,- 
000. 

And in comparison with fifteen 
other cities of comparable population 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, cities approximating ours 
in population, we occupy this grati- 
fying position: We are first in re- 
spect to the amount of wages paid. 
We are second in the number of per- 
sons employed, and we are third in 
the value of our product. 

Those are very interesting and 
gratifying figures. Another figure I 
want to leave with you before dis- 
missing the subject of statistics, is of 
the 26,333 persons engaged in the 
silk industry. According to the 
Rockefeller Institute survey of New 
York and its environs, there are 21,- 
124 people employed in the silk in- 
dustry in Passaic County, of whom, 
of course, the vast majority are em- 
ployed here in the city of Paterson. 
Those are very favorable and grati- 
fying statistics. I have but two 
others to offer: in the twenty-year 
period from 1899 to 1919 the num- 
ber of silk workers employed in the 
State of Pennsylvania rose from 21,- 
028 to 53,052, an increase of 150 
per cent. In the State of New Jer- 
sey, in the same period (1899 to 
1919), the number of silk workers 
increased from 24,157 to 32,326, an 
increase of only 33 1/3 per cent. 

In the light of those figures, it is 
interesting to review briefly the in- 
dustrial situation as it presents itself 
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to a detached person like myself, who 
holds no brief for either labor organ- 
ized or unorganized on the one hand, 
or capital organized or unorganized 
on the other. I speak now as a busi- 
ness man and representing the princi- 
pal commercial body of the city. 

Mr. Starr called to your attention 
the situation that prevailed here in 
the heydey of our locomotive build- 
ing industry. At that time the indus- 
trial situation in Paterson was a very 
much more favorable one than it is 
at the present time. It was a bal- 
anced industrial situation. Men and 
women were employed in almost 
equal numbers. The loss of the loco- 
motive building and its allied indus- 
try in the city of Paterson has 
brought about an altogether different 
and wholly unsatisfactory state of in- 
dustrial balance. 

In the silk manufacturing business, 
in which about 60 per cent of the em- 
ployees are female, we find in our 
own community that about 60 per 
cent of those employed are men. 
There is the gravest need for the 
restoration of the old balance to in- 
dustry here. We need male employ- 
ing industries. And every effort that 
can be made (I can say that with per- 
fect candor and perfect truth, with- 
out any reserve whatsoever) is earn- 
estly and faithfully made by the 
Chamber of Commerce to induce 
male-employing industries to come 
here. 

The charge is frequently made 
that we do not do that sort of thing, 
and that we have discouraged from 
time to time the bringing in of male- 
employing industries. I have been 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for ten years. I am now com- 
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pleting my tenth year, and I pledge 
you my word of honor as a gentle- 
man that in those ten years nothing 
of the kind by any possible concep- 
tion of the fact has happened. There 
has never been at any time, at any 
moment in those ten years, anything 
but a consistent and earnest effort on 
the part of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city to bring here in- 
dustries employing men. We need 
to stabilize our industrial situation 
in that manner. We have many 
great advantages to offer to industry 
here. We have the immediate prox- 
imity to the greatest and finest mar- 
ket in the world by rail or truck 
routes. We are within three-quar- 
ters of an hour of the metropolitan 
district, the greatest mercantile dis- 
trict in Christendom, which is an 
enormous advantage to us. 

We have up to this point an abun- 
dant supply of pure water for pro- 
cess purposes. That supply is begin- 
ning to be inadequate, but up to this 
point it has been abundant and there 
has been a sufficient amount for all 
of the necessities of the silk business, 
and in quality most excellent; one of 
the great attractions for bringing 
textile industries to our city. 

We have had a very high quality 
of technical and expert skill available 
here. We have had the prestige of 
the tradition of the great silk center, 
which attracted thousands of skilled 
men and women from all over the 
world, of every race and every na- 
tionality. We have been a natural 
center here and it has been an im- 
mense advantage to us that we have 
had an abundance of that high tech- 
nical skill. 
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Mr. Starr spoke of the relative 
costs of power in Pennsylvania as 
compared with those here, but a very 
recent investigation made in our of- 
fice disclosed that electrical power is 
actually cheaper in Paterson than it 
is in a great many Pennsylvania silk- 
manufacturing cities. I speak now 
of electrical power. Coal, of course, 
is cheaper there, but the price per 
kilowatt hour here compares very 
favorably with the price for power in 
Pennsylvania, which is, of course, to 
our advantage. 

We have another great advantage, 
and that is the great prestige of being 
for many years the traditional center 
of the silk industry. Those are the 
favorable aspects of industry from 
the community standpoint. 

However, candor and frankness 
compel us also to touch lightly on 
some of the unfavorable aspects. 
We have a very small town, the 
smallest large city in the United 
States. We have only eight square 
miles, and all of our industries are 
constructed within that narrow area 
of only eight square miles. We have 
a railroad situation that is not par- 
ticularly favorable to the expansion 
of industry here. There is no oppor- 
tunity, or very little opportunity, 
within the city itself for the enlarge- 
ment of the industry by railroad sid- 
ings. One of the great problems that 
confront industry today is the conser- 
vation of space alongside of the rail- 
roads in the suburban districts so that 
industry here may not be strangled. 
If we are to keep our tax rate down, 
and if we are to offer inducements to 
industry to come here, we must do 
something to make it possible for this 
railroad situation to be corrected. 
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And the immense sums of money that 
are now being spent within the city 
limits of Paterson by the two great 
railroads that pass through the city 
are not going to help. Indeed, they 
will rather hinder industrial expan- 
sion unless Paterson businessmen, 
Paterson manufacturers, and Pater- 
son working men realize that there 
is need to do something and do it 
quickly to make possible an industrial 
expansion in our suburban areas. 
That is one of the gravest problems 
that confront industry at the present 
moment. 

Then, we have a very cosmopoli- 
tan and polyglot working population 
of those 35,000 employed persons 
here. We draw on almost every 
racial and national origin under the 
sun. Without wearying you again 


with figures, I will call to your atten- 


tion the fact that we have here in our 
population—I am not speaking now 
of employed persons, I am speaking 
merely in terms of population—24,- 
000 persons of Jewish origin, Rus- 
sian, Polish and others. We have a 
population of almost 20,000 Italians. 
And in this numerical order, without 
wearying you with the figures, we 
have many Poles, Germans, Irish, 
English, Dutch, French, and even a 
very large colony of Syrians, which 
has lately been added to our number. 
And in a greater or lesser degree, the 
practice of colonization prevails 
among these national and racial 
groups. They live by themselves, in 
centers of their own, excluded from 
contact with the influences that make 
them amenable to the principles of 
Americanism. They read (if they 
read at all) books and newspapers 
published in their own language. 
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They afford under those conditions, 
the most fertile soil for propaganda 
and very frequently anti-social and 
anti-American propaganda, a menace 
to the welfare of the community, a 
menace to every interest involved in 
our common life. If anything can be 
done to break down those racial colo- 
nizations in our midst, it should be 
done. 

One of the splendid things that is 
being done, Mr. Chairman, by the 
Education Bureau, of which Mr. 
Fuller is representative here, is the 
serious and intelligent effort on his 
part to reach these people and to 
bring them under the influence of 
those ideas that are representative of 
American principles. 

I, for one, want to give expression 
to my sincere and deep appreciation 
for the fine work that Mr. Fuller and 
his associates are doing in that direc- 
tion. 

I need only touch on the fact that 
there are nearly 7,000 persons em- 
ployed in the dyeing establishments 
of this city, of whom the great ma- 
jority are foreign born, and a very 
large percentage of whom do not 
speak the English language. 

Mr. Starr, in his remarks, touched 
on the change of personnel in the em- 
ploying class here, a very remarkable 
change. Twenty-five years ago there 
were not more than four or five con- 
cerns in the silk business employing 
less than twenty persons. Today 
there are over four hundred estab- 
lishments employing twenty persons 
or less. The old system has changed. 
The old familiar names have disap- 
peared. The men who built up large 
manufacturing establishments here, 
utilizing hundreds of looms and giv- 
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ing employment to hundreds of 
workers, have passed out of the pic- 
ture. 

The great boom of 1920 in the 
silk industry was one of the greatest 
calamities that ever befell the trade. 
The introduction of the electrically 
driven loom operated by central sta- 
tion power has revolutionized the 
business and changed its personnel 
in the most drastic and most radical 
manner. I am making no attack on 
the small manufacturer. I recognize 
his place in the scheme of things. It 
is part of our American idea that 
every man has the right to make the 
most and the best of himself, and I 
concede to the small manufacturer 
his place in the sun. It is right that 


he should have that place and he is 
a valuable man in our community. 
His work is worthy and deserving of 


our respect. It is because of his ef- 
forts and his ability very largely that 
the loomage of the town has not been 
decreased and the number of persons 
employed in the industry has not 
been diminished. The old large es- 
tablishments have faded out, but the 
smaller ones have taken their place 
and the small concerns, so long as 
business is done equitably and justly 
and under fair conditions, have a 
right to exist and a right to expand. 
There have been notable instances in 
our midst of men who, from very 
small beginnings, have risen to po- 
sitions of great influence and great 
prosperity. All of us who are good 
Americans believe in that sort of 
thing and welcome the chance that 
comes to every man to make the most 
and the best of himself. 

There are now about eight hun- 
dred firms engaged in the silk busi- 
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ness, and while we recognize the 
rights these smaller concerns have to 
their place in the trade, we must also 
—and I speak in with utter candor 
and fairness, I trust—recognize the 
fact that they bring with them new 
difficulties and new complications. It 
is not so easy to deal with them. It 
is not so easy to meet the complica- 
tions and difficulties that are brought 
in by this ever-increasing number of 
small employers. 

In the first place, there are some of 
them, not all of them—indeed not 
many of them—but there are some 
of them who are deficient in technical 
skill, who are simply in the business 
because they saw in it a chance to 
make money, because the tremendous 
boom of 1920 invited many persons 
of that class who came in believing 
that there was an opportunity to 
make money, and to make it quickly. 
They hadn’t the technical skill that 
was necessary, nor the technical 
training or experience necessary to 
carry on the business properly and 
successfully. So, likewise, many of 
them were deficient in financial ability 
and experience, and did and do resort 
to financial expedients, many of them 
of questionable value. And to this 
complication there has been added 
the element of unwarranted credit 
extended very unwisely, I am frank 
to say, in many cases to persons un- 
worthy of it. And the consequence 
of that indiscriminate extension of 
credit over a‘long period of time to 
men ill-equipped either by financial 
or technical experience, has been the 
demoralization in many instances of 
the trade. If you add to that the ruth- 
less competition that has been brought 
about, by over-production, the panic- 
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stricken man who in order to meet 
his payroll tomorrow morning must 
hurry on into New York with a 
few pieces of silk under his arm 
and peddle them off for any price 
he can get—if you put that ele- 
ment in to the picture, you have some 
kind of an explanation of the un- 
favorable aspect of industry at this 
time. 

Now, with all this, I come first to 
protest and say there is room here— 
that we welcome here the small 
manufacturer and concede to him 
gladly his place in the industry. But 
he should be dealt with in an intelli- 
gent way. Above all things, he 
should be a member of an organiza- 
tion that will recognize the existence 
of these conditions and that will try 
to deal with them in a constructive 
and intelligent manner. The secret, 


I think, of the whole thing is the ne- 
cessity for the proper organization 
of the manufacturers themselves, a 
condition that has always been lack- 
ing in the industry, and is today abso- 


lutely lacking. There is no con- 
certed organization nor concerted 
movement among the manufacturers 
themselves. 

The same condition prevails—I 
speak now as an observer; I trust, an 
impartial one—exactly among the 
workers. Here again there is the 
gravest necessity of proper organiza- 
tion. The racial and national differ- 
ences which I have spoken of and 
which are a fruitful soil for exploita- 
tion, have invited to our midst time 
and time again unworthy men, not 
men of the type of James Starr and 
Paul Fuller, but men who came here 
and preached a destructive gospel, 
men who preached very frequently 
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open treason and sedition. Men who 
received a ready audience from these 
uninformed and uninstructed and un- 
American groups. The frequent 
readiness to rush to unwise and radi- 
cal and destructive leadership has 
been a curse to Labor in this city, and 
is a menace today. There is need 
now as never before for cautious and 
restrained, intelligent and conserva- 
tive leadership among the workers, 
through that leadership which will 
be forthcoming, and it is forthcoming 
if the workers will heed the warnings 
of such men as are here today to rep- 
resent the cause of organized labor. 

We have had an unfortunate his- 
tory in industry here in the past. To 
go back not more than fifteen years, 
we had the great strike of 1913, the 
great strike of 1918, the strike of 
1924, and only the other day the 
newspapers of the city, in discussing 
a recent meeting at which an effort 
was begun to bring about the amalga- 
mation of the existing labor organi- 
zations, said that even then the 
threat of a general strike was put 
forward to the community. 

Not to weary you and detain you 
too long, I speak again as an impar- 
tial observer, and these, I say, are 
some of the outstanding things in our 
industrial life. I will enumerate 
them: There is need first of strong 
organization under _ conservative 
leadership for both employee and 
employer. Second, there is need for 
the maintenance of good working 
conditions, good sanitation, the safe- 
guarding of the morale of the em- 
ployees, the elimination of excessive 
overtime, the recognition of the 
eight-hour day as a standard. 
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Third, wages in the industry 
should be high enough to maintain 
the American standard of living. 
They should be able not only to earn 
a living, but to have a saving wage. 
I say that as a business man, because 
I believe firmly that high wages mean 
good business. I think it is an axiom 
that high wages means good business. 

Improvement in the machinery 
which will produce a greater per 
capita production should also be ac- 
companied by a greater per capita 
compensation. But, workers also 
must recognize the necessity of 
adapting themselves to, and not op- 
posing, improved mechanical methods 
for enlarged production. I think the 
day has passed when we can object 
to the multiple loom system or any 
other system employing improved 
methods of mechanical production. 
The end is not to be gained that way. 
Compensation should be increased, 
but no one should put a straw in the 
way of the march of progress. This 
is an age of progress, and more and 
more mechanical means are being 
substituted for human brawn, and I 
think that is for the best interests of 
the nation and of the race. Every ef- 
fort should be made to reduce the 
industrial waste of excessive turn- 
over, a very grievous ill in the indus- 
try here. We should have good tech- 
nical schools here for the training of 
workers, and there should be some 
practical scheme of insurance for old 
age and disability. Something should 
be done to obviate the present un- 
happy condition of affairs when a 
man wanders from one place to an- 
other seeking employment without 
any sense of loyalty to his employer, 
sometimes to find every door closed 
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in his face. Unemployment should 
be reduced. Employment should be 
stabilized. Something should be done 
to provide uniform employment for 
all, and proper insurance against old 
age and disability. 

The spirit of the age in which we 
live demands in industry, both on the 
part of the worker and of the em- 
ployer, some means to take care of 
these things. This is not the lan- 
guage of a dreamer or an idealist. 
You can read it in every newspaper, 
you can read it in every book that is 
written on the subject, and it is the 
trend of modern thought. It must 
and will be done. Paterson must 
learn and adopt some means of tak- 
ing care of these things. The waste 
is pitiful and unnecessary. Excessive 
turnover in industry must be cor- 
rected in some way. Again, there 
must be devised (and perhaps Mr. 
Starr has suggested a means for doing 
it) a workable scheme for the arbi- 
tration of disputes. That can be done; 
I believe it is a matter of great diffi- 
culty, but thoughtful and earnest men 
surely in the process of time can 
work out some such thing for the silk 
industry as has been done for other 
industries. There should be an equi- 
table arrangement for classifying the 
various schedules, grades and kinds 
of work, and a just and uniform com- 
pensation for the same should also be 
arranged. 

There must be recognized on the 
side of both the worker and the em- 
ployer that profits to the one and 
high wages to the other do not con- 
stitute the whole of the industrial 
problem, and that both sides are 
equally and unquestionably respon- 
sible for the preservation and the 
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welfare of the industry. It isn’t 
enough for Labor to get high wages. 
It isn’t sufficient for capital to make 
large profits. The problem is a bur- 
den they must mutually and equally 
share, and that burden can only be 
shared with the just claim of it. Each 
can be recognized by the other, and 
the rights of the community to the 
peaceable, orderly and equitable con- 
duct of industry must be considered. 

I close with this last thought. We 
must acknowledge this thing, business 
men, workers and employers alike, 
that in the past the charge has been 
made here repeatedly that this is a 
center of labor disturbance. Gentle- 
men, I can produce to you from the 
files of the correspondence of the 
Chamber of Commerce, letter after 
letter embodying that charge. It has 
been laid at our doors here many 
times that this is a center of labor 
disturbance. It is more frequently 
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than any other made the excuse for 
not bringing new industries here. I 
deny the justice of that charge. It 
is untrue. We are an orderly, decent 
and just people, a community of 
which we all are proud, but because 
that charge has been so many times 
laid at our doors, I make this as my 
last appeal to both sides, both work- 
ers and employers: We must correct 
such evils as exist in it so that the 
world at large will see that we pre- 
sent the spectacle of an orderly and 
peaceable and justice-loving com- 
munity, where tyranny of any sort or 
oppression of any kind, or injustice 
of any nature, whether it be at the 
hands of those who work for wages 
or those who pay wages, cannot be 
charged against us. We must make 
it so that charge cannot be justly laid 
at the doors of the city of Paterson. 
I hope, sir, out of this conference 
something may be devised to correct 
that situation. 


THE HOLYOKE LABOR COLLEGE CLASSES 
FOR WORKERS 


Tuomas F. RoHAN 
Member of Holyoke Labor College 


N Lecky’s History of Rationalism, 
he writes that “The history of 
labour is second in importance to 

the history of knowledge. The esti- 
mate in which industry is held, the 
principles by which it is regulated and 
the channeis in which it is directed, 
not merely determine the material 
prosperity of nations, but also in- 
variably contribute to the formation 
of a type of character, and in con- 
sequence to amodification of opinion.” 
No better thought could describe 


what we think is the resultant value 
of our association with the experiment 
in workers’ education. 

For seven years our group has been 
under the guidance of teachers from 
Amherst and Smith Colleges, and the 
value of their training and their 
opinions, have been of incalculable 
value to us as workers and citizens. 

Starting as we did on the idea that 
if the college teacher and the organ- 
ized worker, got together for a seri- 
ous study of industrial problems, that 
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both might be mutually benefited, our 
group took up the study of economics. 

The college authorities in good 
judgment decided that a labor group 
should be advised on two problems 
of our lives, the industrial and polliti- 
cal, and to these ends we are everlast- 
ingly grateful to the men who pre- 
scribed extensive courses in these sub- 
jects for at least five years of our 
work. Our last two terms have been 
a bit broader. The men at Amherst 
and Smith, who teach other subjects 
than political science and economics, 
wished for the opportunity to share 
the work and give us a chance at 
other cultural subjects. This was a 
happy innovation. 

This year we are enjoying, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory course of study 
and lectures since our inception. Un- 


der the guidance of the liberal pro- 
fessors of Smith College, we are, as 
our program shows, sharing in a 


broad cultural program involving 
most problems of society today. The 
attendance is constant and interest 
intense, and the participation by stu- 
dents in the discussion is such that it 
enthuses the lecturer. 

The local Labor College, due to 
the number of lecturers and value of 
the subject discussed, has probably 
received more publicity and comment 
than any other group in our city. 

Our group does not respond to all 
innovations or progress without an in- 
teresting analysis of the thing before 
the house. We “are not the first the 
new to try, or yet the last to cast the 
old aside,” so many a lecturer on 
liberal subjects has a busy night if 
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in conflict with convention or tradi- 
tion. 

If there are other groups like ours, 
that adhere to the method used by 
Socrates and his followers, that get ° 
more out of the culture due to college 
contact, we are not aware of them. 

The value of these classes is self- 
evident. We feel under a great 
obligation to the educators at Am- 
herst and Smith Colleges for their 
great service to us. 

The following lectures constitute 
our work for the 1927-28 term: 

Coolidge Prosperity and the Busi- 
ness Outlook 

Religion in the Light of Modern 
Science 

Modern Science in the Light of 
Religion 

Social Problems in the Light of 
Biology 

Tendencies in Contemporary Lit- 
erature 

Problems of the Modern Family 

Contemporary American Drama 

Leading Problems in Contem- 
porary Government 

Mental Hygiene in Its Relation to 
the Social Order 

Leading Threads in Contemporary 
American History 

The Historical Background of the 
Failure to Enforce Prohibition 

Natural History Expeditions 

The Crime Problem 

The Goose Step in America 

A Sight-Seeing Trip Through the 
Holyoke Public Schools 

Evolution 

The New and Old in Education. 

Contemporary Music 





LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL (A PHILOS- 


OPHER’S UTOPIA COME TRUE) 
G. F. Beck 


Director, Labor Temple School 


HAT Dr. Will Durant, the now 

famous author of “The Story 

of Philosophy,” has a serious 
and still flourishing educational ex- 
periment to his credit may not be 
a matter of general knowledge. 
That he labored for many years in 
comparative obscurity as the humble 
and happy director of a remarkable 
school of adults, drawn from well- 
nigh every nationality in the world, 
who brought to these shores a crav- 
ing for something beyond the mere 
bread and butter of life, may to some 
extent explain the “sudden” pop- 
ularity of his book on philosophy. 
This ‘“‘sudden” efflorescence of the ca- 
pacity to say difficult things in a 
simple and fascinating fashion was 
the result of many years of hard 
work at an educational experiment to 
which, by your leave, I would devote 
this space at my disposal. 

Having lectured for a number of 
years as a free-lance, Dr. Durant 
came into touch, in 1921, with the 
Presbyterian institution of Labor 
Temple at the busy corner of Second 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street, New 
York. It so happened that a re- 
markably enterprising young minis- 
ter, just back from war service in 
Palestine, was put in charge of Labor 
Temple, and the meeting of these 
two alert and energetic minds, that 
of Dr. Edmund Chaffee and of Dr. 
Will Durant, engendered what was 
presently to prove one of the’ most 
interesting experiments in adult edu- 


cation in this country. Of course, 
there was a committee in charge of 
things to be convinced at first. But 
even committees can be set on fire 
when there is youth and enthusiasm 
about. And thus the idealist parson 
and the free-lance philosopher joined 
hands and presently congratulated 
each other on having started a school 
that might definitely set itself to the 
task most needed at the time and, 
if our estimate of affairs prove cor- 
rect, a school that is still very 
urgently needed in the life of today. 

The Presbyterian Church, while 
not giving anything directly to this 
enterprise of Labor Temple School, 
really made a very large and essen- 
tial contribution in giving the school 
space for lectures and classes, office 
and office help, which are to be found 
in the splendid six-story building 
erected in 1925. A valiant thing to 
do at a period when radical baiting 
was considered a gentlemanly pas- 
time and a still hysterical post-war 
patriotism looked at anything savor- 
ing of critical thought as a deadly 
sin. The aim of this school has con- 
sistently been to acquaint adult work- 
ers of either sex with the best thought 
of past and present times, in order to 
help them to understand the life of 
modern society and all the problems 
within it that still await their solu- 
tion. Not being a labor organiza- 
tion, not connected with either the 
right or the left wing of the labor 
movement, Labor Temple School is 
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in a peculiarly favorable position to 
minister to the needs of industrial 
workers. Without distinction of 
race, creed or nationality, the oppor- 
tunity to pursue many lines of serious 
study (about which more will be said 
presently) was thrown open to any 
and all who chose to avail them- 
selves. The fees of admission to 
lectures were made ridiculously low 
so that one and all might have a 
chance. 

Dr. Durant’s and Dr. Chaffee’s 
faith were amply rewarded. As I 
run my eye over the courses which 
Dr. Durant planned during six suc- 
cessive years (never giving less than 
two courses in his own person), each 
year running through the whole lec- 
ture season, | am amazed at the 


thoroughness with which the great 
and vital subjects of literature, phi- 


losophy, biology and psychology were 
presented to the heterogeneous au- 
diences of the school. The out- 
standing books of Greek, Roman, 
Medieval, and modern literature 
were lectured upon and amply dis- 
cussed and interpreted. With the 
aid of competent helpers from our 
universities, Dr. Durant proceeded to 
transform Labor Temple School into 
a kind of miniature university for 
the folks who desired to enjoy edu- 
cation after having endured it for 
some years at public school. Courses 
on the History of Art, on Science 
and Economics, on almost every con- 
ceivable subject, were added to the 
curriculum, and always with remark- 
able success. The people came and 
they always asked for more. That 
this rapidly growing experiment 
should have practically paid its own 
way, without falling a financial bur- 
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den to the foundation of Labor 
Temple, is in itself something of a 
miracle. There certainly was an en- 
thusiasm about these years that must 
have been infectious. The school 
raised an average of six thousand 
dollars a year, charging no more 
than 25 cents at the gate for any of 
the lectures, save in very exceptional 
cases. These two figures in them- 
selves will tell a considerable story. 
Faithfully following the established 
American tradition of the Open 
Forum, discussion and questions were 
allowed at all these lectures, and I 
see that Dr. Durant even started a 
seminar with considerable success, 
taking the keener students into the 
inner sanctum and guiding them in 
their readings in the history of civi- 
lization. The records of the past 
six years inform me that an average 
of close upon twenty thousand stu- 
dents attended the various classes. 
Even allowing for the fact that add- 
ing up the membership of each of the 
twenty courses yields too high a fig- 
ure because many students in one 
course, say of philosophy, would be 
likely to be found again as members 
of the psychology or art-history 
course on another day of the week, 
between nine and ten thousand stu- 
dents a year seems to be a fair esti- 
mate of the number of persons 
reached annually by this institution. 
And all this has grown out of Dr. 
Durant’s and Dr. Chaffee’s faith, as 
well as out of the faith of the com- 
mittee and staff of Labor Temple, 
that there is scope for this type of 
adult education providing the oppor- 
tunity of study and free discussion at 
the lowest possible cost to men and 
women who feel that only a larger 
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and more historic vision of life can 
provide the foundation upon which 
the new and better economic society 
can be reared. 

As I read through the past sylla- 
buses of lectures given here I marvel 
not only at the range of subjects. 
From medical instruction pertaining 
to the health of the body to the up- 
building of the critical faculty by 
close application to the disciplines of 
psychology and philosophy; from the 
narration of the basic biological facts 
of evolution to the scientific dreams 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Einstein; 
from the appreciation of contempo- 
rary literature to the far subtler ap- 
preciation of modern music and art, 
everything has been touched upon 
and is being attempted. But I mar- 
vel still more at the devotion and 
idealism of the qualified exponents 
of these subjects drawn from the 
academic ranks of Columbia and 
New York University—men who, 
fired by the same enthusiasm as the 
head of the school, have at all times 
and seasons come to Dr. Durant’s 
aid to make our program as rep- 
resentative and full-orbed as it is 
possible to make a program of adult 
education for serious men and women 
who have put away childish things 
and party shibboleths to join in the 
kind of education that occupies a life- 
time and does not end with old age. 

In fact, I have a kind of suspicion 
back of my mind that when some 
years have passed folks will realize 
not only why “The Story of Philoso- 
phy” is an alive and fascinating book 
on one of the most abstruse subjects 
in the world, they will also realize 
with Socrates that all books are a 
secondary consideration in so far as 
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the real books of the philosopher are 
the souls and hearts of living men 
and women whom he has infected 
with his enthusiasm for truth and 
goodness. And that is exactly what 
Labor Temple School has done. 
When Dr. Durant resigned, in 
February, 1927, from the director- 
ship of the school, because greater 
tasks were calling him to wider fields 
of pedagogy, dismay spread through 
all the ranks of the school. So ob- 
viously the creation of a personality, 
it was feared that the dream of our 
educationalist philosopher would 
leave this all too solid earth and melt 
into thin air once more. Who could 
dare to shoulder a task so generously 
conceived and so liberally carried 
out?’ But although only six months 
have passed since I have taken charge 
of the school, and although it is as 
yet too early to make pronounce- 
ments concerning the future, I record 
with joy that a house well built does 
something to the new inhabitant. A 
passion for unseen things and a love 
of ideals are alike infectious. And 
so well has the ground been pre- 
pared that it is possible to carry on 
the work with a reasonable hope of 
increasing success. Dr. Durant has 
left behind him in Labor Temple 
School an enduring piece of work. 
He has created an atmosphere which 
makes the work of his successor an 
easy and pleasurable task. Again 
our classes are reaching the record 
numbers of the old days and again 
our syllabuses are showing as many 
as twenty courses well attended each 
week, with the result that demands 
are being murmured for more space 
than even the present building of 
Labor Temple can afford. 























ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1914 TO 1925 


JURGEN KuczyYNSKI 


HERE were and are very few 
"T csemptoyanen statistics in the 

United States and those few 
surveys which are made today are 
very incomplete, covering neither all 
industries nor all workers in individ- 
ual industries. We not only do not 
know how high unemployment is 
today but in addition we do not know 
what high or low unemployment is. 
Is unemployment high when 5 per 
cent of the workers are unemployed 
or is it high when 15 per cent are 
unemployed ? 

In the following we present unem- 
ployment statistics in manufacturing 
industries for the years, 1914, 1919, 
1921, 1923 and 1925. 

Unemployment was calculated in 
this way: 

The census of manufactures gives 
the number of workers employed in 
about 350 different industries for 
each month of the year. The num- 
ber of workers employed in the month 
of highest employment in each indi- 
vidual industry was taken and these 
figures were added together. The re- 
sulting figure is, of course, consider- 
ably higher than employment in the 
month of highest total employment 
for all industries together. 

An example will illustrate: 
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Number of workers employed 
Industry 
Jan. Feb. | March} April 
Aircraft...... 2,203 | 2,340 | 2,486 | 2,519 
Chewing Gum} 2,124 | 2,271 | 2,262 | 2,251 
Wea veas 4,327 | 4,611 | 4,748 | 4,770 

















The month of highest total em- 
ployment is April; 4,770 workers 
worked in this month. But if we 
add together the number of workers 
in the month of highest employment 
in each individual industry we do not 
get 4,770 but 2,519 (aircraft indus- 
try in April) plus 2,271 (chewing 
gum industry in February), that is 
4,790. This number we relate to the 
total employment for all industries 
together in each month of the year 
and arrive thus at a percentage of un- 
employment for each month in manu- 
facturing industries. 

In doing this we make the assump- 
tion that no worker changes the in- 
dustry (we do not mean establish- 
ment) in which he works during the 
year, that is, we assume that no 
worker has been counted twice. 
Briefly, we calculate which percent- 
age of the workers having qualified 
for work in manufacturing industries 
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by being employed in at least one 
month is out of manufacturing work 
in each month of the year. It is ob- 
vious that this procedure is only an 
attempt to calculate unemployment 
percentages but does not give abso- 
lutely accurate figures. 


Unemployment was highest in 
1921 and lowest in 1923. In 1923 
and in 1925 it was lower than in any 
of the years before. 

One may perhaps conclude from 
this table that an unemployment of 
7 to 8 per cent would be a normal 
average for manufacturing industries 
as a whole. 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


ESR IRC epee 100 
DT sttiheeeeuenadaeeed 94 
ad 25a iraaattin wenaeale 110 
REESE wrorerceaer 100 
SEE sd sahara bach eneke keen 103 
DE ccnadeveeatciweankel 113 
EE ORE 107 
OE EOE Pee 108 
RN gives aie hie 107 
REE A caevedbanewsa bas 110 
eee oe 110 
BN tiadainnetnadwewcn 114 
DET, sacenceis@nerseson 116 
EA eee 117 
DE inh sv deew ses 115 
0 ES eee 116 
TE . vavknnawnwed 119 
POD kacdccssensas 128 
1928 
ee rere 113 
0 I hee 110 
0 eee 111 
RY 108 
DY Sischiteenssnkwaias 111 


TIONIST. 
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Percentage of workers 











unemployed 
Month 

1914) 1919} 1921) 1923) 1925 

re 8.3} 14.0) 14.8) 10.4) 10.7 
February....... 7.5) 15.9] 13.9) 8.5) 9.5 
NS She eaen 6.2) 15.9) 13.5) 6.0) 8.3 
ee 6.5} 16.0) 13.8} 5.7) 8.5 
ere 7.4) 15.5) 14.1) 5.6) 9.2 
Ee 8.0) 14.1) 14.6) 5.3) 9.6 
| ee 9.0) 11.6) 15.6) 5.9)- 9.3 
SESE. 9.0} 9.4) 13.9) 5.2) 7.6 
September...... 8.2) 7.9) 12.0) 5.2) 5.4 
PET 9.2) 8.2) 10.3) 5.6) 4.7 
November. 12.7; 7.4) 10.2) 6.9) 5.2 
December. ..... 14.0} 6.4) 12.0) 9.2) 6.2 
Average...... 8.8) 11.9) 13.2) 6.6) 7.9 


























AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 


The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


DE Sentatenn sane teenaes 100 
SU aeneccscoeeseeudases 103 
ee ee lll 
DE .40psiecteeesaasenes® 107 
a ere ee 110 
Me « s44caneteesnsaeewaans lll 
RE aenisckreenins 102 
DE. Sc aevasenscn 111 
eer rr 111 
BEE ociscccusccsecsees 115 
BD ncinkatuseieeddes 111 
ME teccbcnednenseeen 108 
DD. Saniidakekwiedtaies 115 
BEE 6c scaiciccensccess 119 
eee rere 112 
eee 111 
SY oswedrcnecicen 107 
Ree 116 
1928 
Pee eer 104 
DED ~scueeacaecens 107 
are rt 115 
BE R6Gasiteunananaese 125 
BE cpindnaekadineedrin 122 


For an explanation of the construction of the index, see March, 1928, AMERICAN FEDERA- 











UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS’ 


Percentage of unemployed members 
Mar., 





Oct. to Dec., 
1927 
NS cinincmine wae 9 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 31 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 12 
PS on dnacneee 18 
a 12 
0 11 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 12 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 17 
Denver, Cale. .....ss006 19 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 21* 
Jersey City, N. J. ...... 12* 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..... 16** 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 7 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 8 
New York, N. Y. ...... 19 
CD, BRUNE. oc ccciccee 15 
Pemereen, Bl. Je. cn ccccces 13* 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 14 
PU, BR. cccccccce 15 
San Antonio, Tex. ..... + 
San Francisco, Calif. ... 12 
BOW, BR scccccses 9 
Seattle, Wash. ......... 10 
Washington, D. C. ..... gee 
Total Building trades... 24 
Total All other trades. . 9 
Total All trades....... 14 


*Only for November and December. 
**Only for December. 
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Jan., 


1928 


Feb., 
1928 


1928 


Apr., 


1928 


10 
27 
11 
17 
13 


May, 
1928 






June, 
1928 


5 
21 
6 
9 
8 
8 
12 
9 
12 
12 
20 
12 
6 
13 
18 
14 
11 
16 
14 
3 
10 
12 
5 
5 
22 
7 
ll 


1For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928 
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HEALTH AND WEALTH, A Survey OF 
THE Economics oF Woritp HEALTH, 
by Louis I. Dublin, Statistician, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 
1928. 361 pp. Price $3.00. Reviewed 
by Marguerite Steinfeld. 


IRST of all, Mr. Dublin wants us to 

know what a healthy population en- 
gaged in productive work, unmolested by 
illness and unemployment, is worth in dol- 
lars and cents. Only then the losses 
caused by sickness and preventable death 
can become clear. 

The value of the population is esti- 
mated at more than 1,500 billion dollars. 
That is considerably more than four times 
the estimated value of the material assets 
(real property, live stock, machinery, and 
the products of agriculture, mining, and 
manufacture) in the United States for the 
year 1922. 

In this estimate of the money value of 
life, two things are included: its mainte- 
nance cost and its productive value. Since 
maintenance costs and expectation of in- 
come differ in various population groups, 
Mr. Dublin makes his calculations for 
these groups separately. The cost of rais- 
ing a child to the age of 18, when he 
may become self-supporting, is placed at a 
little over $10,000 for “the great body of 
wage-earning families,” whose income Mr. 
Dublin assumes to be $2,500. This makes 
allowance for those who do not survive 
the age of 18, includes interest on the 
capital thus invested, but does not include 
the money-value of the mother’s care. To 
this must be added the value of a man 
as a wage-earner. For the same group of 
people, namely, those in the $2,500-a-year 
group, “the present worth at age 18 of a 
man’s future earnings was calculated well 


For the 


in excess of $41,000” (p. 4). 
60,000,000 male persons in the U. S. the 
net future earnings (future earnings minus 
future expenditures) were calculated with 
regard to their present ages. The value 
obtained is considerably over 1,000 billion 


dollars. As to women, the data on their 
capacity to produce in or outside the home 
is scanty. Mr. Dublin assumes that they 
are worth half as much as men; that brings 
his total figures of the vital assets up to 
1,500 billion dollars. 

As to sickness, “the average individual 
in the U. S. loses about seven days a year 
from illnesses involving inability to work. 
. Converted into economic terms, 
this means that there is a loss of 2 per cent 
of total current production. This, in 
round numbers, amounts to more than 
1,250 million dollars annually in the 
United States” (p. 8). An average ex- 
penditure of $10.00 per capita for medical 
care, hospital service, drugs, etc., were 
added. “Sickness costs directly, in lost 
wages, in reduced production, as well as 
in necessary care, a total of $2,250,000,- 
000 a year” (p. 9). 

Mr. Dublin estimated that a new-born 
male baby is worth $9,333. “This is the 
amount which it would be necessary to put 
at interest at 314 per cent, in order to 
bring up the child to age 18 and to pro- 
duce the net income throughout the work- 
ing-period of life’ (p. 5). (For female 
babies the value was put at $4,600.) If 
the baby dies, the sum is lost. Since every 
year 120,000 babies die from preventable 
conditions during the first year of their life, 
the loss sustained by the community from 
this cause is enormous. It is $750,000,000 
a year. In addition, “every year more 
than 30,000 young men and women be- 
tween 25 and 29 years of age die from 
entirely preventable causes, and their 
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capital value, having in mind their net 
future earnings, is about $7,500,000,000” 
(p. 10). Proceeding in this manner, Mr. 
Dublin estimates “that the total capital 
value of the lives which can be saved an- 
nually through the application of modern 
preventive medicine and public-health meas- 
ures is over six billions of dollars” (p. 10). 
Mr. Dublin examines in more detail the 
costs of medical service and the cost due 
to neglect of children’s health. There 
are chapters on the three diseases which 
today each claim more lives than any other 
sickness: heart diseases, tuberculosis and 
cancer. In the case of tuberculosis the re- 
lation of the mortality rates from that dis- 
ease and occupation are discussed. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
tabulated the mortality rates from tuber- 
culosis among different classes of its policy- 
holders. These classes are sharply dif- 
ferentiated economically. For the Indus- 
trial Department—the least well-off 
group—the rates for all ages combined is 
higher than the rate for the population as 
a whole. It is more than twice as high 
as the rate for the “‘best-off” group, and 
by a fourth higher than the rate for the 
intermediary group. Moreover, the rate 
increases most rapidly with each succeeding 
age-group among-the industrial workers. 
Says Mr. Dublin: “. constitutions 
are apparently not sufficiently iron-clad to 
withstand without injury for long periods 
the wear and tear of modern industry. 
However good the initial endowment, long 
hours of toil in confined places, often poorly 
ventilated, and only too often laden with 
dusts and poisons, the strain of attention 
to fast-moving machinery, the effects of 
heat and the exhaustion of muscular 
energy, all finally tell. To these must pro- 
bably be added the effects of frequent im- 
proper and inadequate diet, sub-standard 
housing, indifferent medical service and 
lack of opportunity for rest and recreation 
-” (p. 109). For these reasons, it is 
believed, do “the industrial classes show 
higher rates, and do not begin to show them 
until the effects of their constant environ- 
ment have begun to tell” (p. 109). 
The rates also vary for the different in- 
dustries and occupations. The high death- 
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rates occur in occupations exposed to min- 
eral and metallic dusts, to the use of 
alcohol, and to lead. But again investi- 
gators emphasize the rdéle of the factory, 
the influence in reducing the resistance of 
the worker to his environment. Directly 
or indirectly the influence of the industry 
takes its toll. 

But not only does the industrial wage- 
earner meet greater hazards to his life in 
such specific cases, “ the industrial 
workers of the country, taken by and large, 
may be distinguished by a marked diminu- 
tion in their longevity from those whe are 
—— in other forms of employment 

” (p. 273). Those in industry, 
on the average, may expect to live to the 
age of 62, those outside to the age of 69. 
Pneumonia is twice as high among indus- 
trial as among non-industrial workers, and 
so are death-rates from cerebral hemor- 
rhage, heart diseases and other illnesses. 
Accidents and industrial poisons must be 
added. 

These ate the problems: wastage of 
human energy and life; resulting depen- 
dence and unhappiness. The causes are 
many, among them these: insufficient in- 
comes for a large mass of workers and 
their families making impossible a healthy 
life outside the factory and adequate pre- 
paration for the day’s work (for the in- 
come assumed for the great bulk of work- 
ers—$2,500—is much too high); insuffi- 
cient goods and cheap medical care easily 
accessible to the people; insufficient safety- 
codes and sanitary regulations in industry. 
The unions have done much to solve the 
problems; but much remains to be done. 


Tue British. EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
John Barton Seymour. London: P. S. 
King and Son, Ltd., 1928. 292 pp. 
Price 12s. Reviewed by Eugene Staley, 
University of Chicago. 


HE objects of the Labour Exchanges 

Act of 1909 were: (a) to bring to- 
gether employers in need of workers and 
workers in need of employment so as to fill 
up vacancies as speedily as possible and 
shorten the waiting period between jobs, 
(b) to operate a system of compulsory un- 
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employment insurance which was soon to 
go into effect, (c) to provide the less or- 
ganized classes of labour with assistance 
similar to that possessed by trade unions 
in seeking employment, (d) to furnish 
data to the Government for measuring the 
extent of unemployment, and (e¢) to pro- 
vide machinery for dealing with casual 
labor (p. 8). 

Placement, therefore, has not been the 
only function of the exchanges. In fact, 
the immense amount of administrative 
work connected with unemployment in- 
surance has so burdened the exchanges that 
the placement work has not been pushed as 
strenuously as it might be; nevertheless, 
“The simple fact that it (unemployment 
insurance) brings the workpeople of Great 
Britain into constant touch with the ex- 
changes more than compensates for any 
obstacles it may place in the way of the 
other activities” (p. 191). 

As a placing agency the exchange system 
affords the trade union member informa- 
tion covering a wider area of employment 
than his trade union can give him, for it 
supplies opportunities for work outside -his 
trade. The cooperation of trade union 
and exchange “produces most satisfactory 
results for the insured unionist.” Unions 
are allowed the use of the exchange prem- 
ises for meetings and for storing their 
books. The exchanges remain strictly neu- 
tral in trade disputes ; they allow employers 
to list vacancies due to strikes, but insist 
upon giving full information regarding the 
situation to all applicants. Trade unions 
on strike are permitted to print handbills 
stating the issues in the dispute, and these 
are distributed by the exchange as part of 
its policy of giving information about the 
job. An unemployed workman does not 
forfeit any of his rights to insurance by 
refusing a job where a trade dispute is on; 
neither does ‘a refusal to work below union 
scale disqualify a man for benefits. 

The exchange and the insurance scheme 
have labored under extremely heavy bur- 
dens since the war due to the long-con- 
tinued depression in Great Britain. Both 
have suffered somewhat in the minds of 
the public because of their association with 
poor relief during this period. The work 
of the exchanges is not charity, and the 
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word “dole” which certain newspapers 
have attempted to fasten upon unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in an attempt to 
discredit the whole scheme is unjust. “The 
application of such a term to unemploy- 
ment benefits overlooks the fact that the 
scheme provides for contributory insurance, 
and that four-fifths of the unemployment 
fund is supplied by employers and work- 
people, while only one-fifth is supplied by 
the State. . It is true that, owing 
to exceptional circumstances, extended 
benefits, and in some cases dependents’ bene- 
fits, have been granted to large numbers of 
unemployed persons who have paid few or 
no contributions; but it is an integral fea- 
ture of the scheme that those persons must 
make these payments good by their future 
contributions” (p. 174). 

The book includes a brief sketch of the 
history of the unemployment exchange, but 
the main part of the work is devoted to a 
discussion of “The Employment Exchange 
and Its Work,” under such topics as or- 
ganization, procedure, placing work, sea- 
sonal labour, casual labour and decasual- 
ization, juvenile work, women’s employ- 
ment, administration of the unemployment 
insurance law, the poor law and the em- 
ployment exchange, work for special groups 
of unemployed such as disabled soldiers, 
and statistics. 

The chapter on decasualization describes 
some very interesting schemes for organ- 
izing the supply of dock labor in order 
to provide more regular employment, 
though it is stated that these plans have 
not worked as well as was hoped. 

In a concluding discussion of “Some 
Social Benefits of the Employment Ex- 
change,” the author inquires “Does the em- 
ployment exchange pay?” As to the cost, 
he quotes figures showing that the average 
administrative expenses of private indus- 
trial insurance companies for one year were 
41.9 per cent, while state unemployment in- 
surance had a total administrative expense 
of 8.3 per cent. (One reason for this low 
cost is the service of many voluntary com- 
mittees of employers and employees in ex- 
amining cases.) With insurance work 
deducted, about $6,000,000 would be a 
generous estimate of the yearly cost of the 
410 exchanges, the 752 branch offices, and 














the central administration of the exchange 
system. “In return for this expenditure, 
the employment exchange places yearly 
over a million unemployed workpeople; in 
addition, it finds casual jobs for many 
thousands of applicants through its de- 
casualization scheme. By its system of ad- 
vances of traveling expenses, it enables 
other thousands to take up new jobs more 
expeditiously than could otherwise be done. 
It advises school-leaving juveniles as to 
their future work, and, by placing and 
supervision, advances the industrial careers 
of the young persons with whom it has 
dealings. Among its other activities out- 
side of insurance work, it organizes train- 
ing classes and places the trained; it puts 
large numbers of the unemployed on relief 
work; it carries out an extensive emigra- 
tion service; it devotes much time to work 
for ex-service men; and it collects a mass 
of valuable statistics on industrial condi- 
tions, as a basis for the intelligent and 
systematic treatment of the labour of the 
country” (p. 253). ; 

“Our conclusion is that the State em- 
ployment exchange system yields returns 
in national welfare which amply justify the 
expenditure it entails” (p. 255). 

This is a good book for any American 
trade unionist who wishes to inform him- 
self on what Great Britain is doing to meet 
her unemployment problem; it is simply 
and concisely written. 


History OF THE AMERICAN WorKING 
Crass, by Anthony Bimba. Inter- 
national Publishers, New York City, 
1927. 360 pp. Price 75 cents. Re- 
viewed by Allon Peebles, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


RANKLY, a biased book. The author 
admits it in his preface. “This survey 

of American labor history is not and does 
not claim to be impartial as other labor 
histories pretend to be. It openly takes 
sides with the working class against the 
. bourgeoisie.” Mr. Bimba is throughout a 
straight Marxian of the orthodox type, at- 
tempting to interpret movements and 
events from the standpoint of the mate- 
tialist conception of history. He states 
that he gives particular attention to the 
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role of the state (i. e. organized govern- 
ment) in labor history; also he claims to 
expose the real mission of the conserva- 
tive leadership of the labor movement. 

So much for the general aims and tone 
of the book. Now for a brief description 
of its contents. Starting with the Euro- 
pean background of American society the 
author gives a description of labor condi- 
tions before the Revolution. He follows 
in order the outstanding events of labor 
history down to the Civil War, but it is 
to the events since this struggle that he 
gives most attention. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, its conflicts with the 
Knights of Labor, the various radical 
movements are discussed. The attitude of 
American labor to the War, post-war po- 
litical movements of the workers, left wing 
movements, whither the American working 
class? Thus very roughly, the volume. 

How much is this book worth? What 
is its significance to trade-unions and their 
leaders? The reviewer can not recom- 
mend the volume. While much of it is 
undoubtedly true and sound, much of it 
is not. So much of it is either inaccurate 
in fact or unsound in analysis that it might 
do more harm than good to the average 
reader; might misinform rather than in- 
form him. The author, in his enthusiasm 
to prove his case, overdoes it. For ex- 
ample, he tells in the early part of the 
volume how the capitalists encouraged the 
emigration of Europeans to the United 
States because it was so profitable—and in 
the same breath tells of the diabolical 
cruelty of the same capitalists in the pas- 
sage across the ocean resulting in the deaths 
of so many passengers. Certainly some- 
thing is wrong here—ordinarily the capi- 
talist does not kill the goose laying the 
golden eggs. Again his treatment of the 
Molly Maguires is noticeably weak. 
“When the workers unite the history of 
the country with their own hands the 
Molly Maguires will be vindicated.” If 
the Maguires could be vindicated, one 
would except to find it in this book. Such 
examples of careless zeal might be multi- 
plied readily. 

The role of organized government, or 
the state is in the author’s mind purely 
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and simply that of assisting the capitalist 
class to exploit the workers. Yet he gives 
examples where the state is used not against 
but for the workers. Apparently, then, 
the part the government plays is more com- 
plicated than he thinks. The state is not 
merely an ingenious device contrived by 
the capitalists to further their own inter- 
ests—the author gives them credit for more 
brains than they possess. 

That really is one of the major criti- 
cisms of the book and the author’s philoso- 
phy. It is too simple. History can not be 
crammed into a formula. Granting that 
Marx was a great thinker, even he could 
not foresee the future development of 
American economic institutions. Mr. 
Bimba insists on seeing verifications of the 
Marxian analysis at every point, or if they 
are not there he says they should be. 
Truly an unscientific attitude, but he ad- 
mits he is not scientific. 

“The real mission of the conservative 
leaders” is to betray the working class 
movement. Again that unfortunate simpli- 
city. His reasoning goes this way; any 


policy not based upon the class struggle 
(the more violent the better) is not in the 


interests of the workers. The conserva- 
tive leaders have from time to time made 
decisions contrary to good class struggle 
doctrine, therefore they have betrayed the 
workers! 

The conservative leaders have made mis- 
takes—it might be conceded that they 
might have been more militant. But to 
call this a betrayal is surely a misuse of 
terms. Betrayal implies conscious treach- 
ery. Mr. Bimba, if you take him at his 
word, leaves one tremendously pessimistic— 
the regular union officials are bent on serv- 
ing the capitalists, and the more radical 
leaders on his own confession have shown 
their incapacity to build up an aggressive, 
strong radical movement. Surely the out- 
look is dark. 

We offer the following suggestion to 
the author. Perhaps the economic institu- 
tions that are and will develop in the 
United States may be such that revolu- 
tionary working-class activity will not be 
the best policy to pursue. If Mr. Bimba 
and the readers of his book could realize 
this as a possibility, little harm might be 
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done. But as it is, in spite of much good 
documentary material, the recommendation 
of the reviewer is to avoid the book unless 
as a means of understanding an orthodox 
Marxian mind. 


Economic InstiruTions, by Willard L. 
Thorp. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 
306 pp. Price $1.50, cloth; 75c, paper 


from Workers Education Bureau. 


Economic History OF THE UNITED 
States, by Harold U. Faulkner. New 
York: Macmillan, 1928. 301 pp. 
Price $1.50, cloth; 75c, paper from 
Workers Education Bureau. Reviewed 
by Albert Abrahamson, University of 
Columbia. 


HESE two books are issued under the 

editorial chairmanship of Charles A. 
Beard as part of “The Workers’ Book- 
shelf,” a series of volumes published under 
the auspices of The Workers Education 
Bureau. According to the publishers, 
“these books are planned to meet the ever- 
increasing need for short, readable, yet 
scholarly books, at a moderate price, to 
provide both stimulus and information for 
the large and growing number of people 
interested in the meaning of the world 
they live in.” In the main, these two 
particular volumes fulfill the worthy aims 
of the publishers. Labor readers will find 
both of them particularly helpful in under- 
standing the historical background and the 
present status of American economic de- 
velopment. These book are not all-reveal- 
ing, nor could they be when one considers 
their limited size and purpose. For those 
readers who are troubled by their brevity, 
the authors have made suggestions for fur- 
ther reading and study. 

Practical-minded people are generally 
impatient with the traditional academic ap- 
proach to economics. To labor readers 
the average text often seems to be a series 
of carefully qualified generalizations that 
have little to do with the real world they 
know. The exceptions that are ruled out 
seem to be more important than the gen- 
eral “laws.” Most wage theories, for in- 


‘stance, may be logically sound, but they 


do not begin to explain any single, con- 
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crete wage bargain. Mr. Thorp’s Eco- 
nomic Institutions will do much to answer 
this complaint. Instead of following the 
time-honored approach to economics, he 
adopts a realistic, objective view of Ameri- 
can life as it now exists. “Economics (he 
first explains) is the study of the process 
whereby society attempts to satisfy the 
wants of its members. From the point of 
view of the individual, it is the study of 
why and how he gets as much as he does 
and some other. person gets more.” For 
such a study to be successful, Mr. Thorp 
points out, a student must first grasp the 
fact that we live under an economic sys- 
tem that is neither universal nor the result 
of conscious planning. We are born into 
a world of ready-made traditions and prac- 
tices that limit and condition our economic 
existence. These Mr. Thorp calls institu- 
tions—social habits of thought or action. 
Their basis and strength lie in social ac- 
ceptance rather than in reasoned approval. 
They are the rules of the game of making 
a living. 

Mr. Thorp then proceeds to examine 
the four such institutions and their many 
effects and manifestations. The institu- 
tion of machine technique is the first of 
these. An understanding of the modern 
machine process helps in understanding cur- 
rent methods in agriculture, mining, manu- 
facturing and transportation. To cite an- 
other example, the predominance of the 
machine also accounts for the increasing 
standardization of thought and of conduct 
in our non-economic activity. A second 
institution, the price system, colors our 
thought whenever we use money measures 
in our various judgments; when it mani- 
fests itself in the forms of money, checks, 
the stock market, banks and prices, it 
affects our conduct at every turn. Private 
property is the third institution. It ex- 
plains the modern basis for the distribu- 
tion of the product of society among its 
members. Legislatures elaborate it and 
courts defend it. Finally, the institution 
of business enterprise is the “vitalizer” of 
our economic system, a vitalizer that varies 
considerably in form and in size. Its un- 
certain fortunes are shown by the recur- 
rent changes in business activity called busi- 
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ness cycles. Here then are the four in- 
stitutions that explain and describe, but do 
not justify, our economic organization. 

Mr. Thorp devotes a final chapter to a 
brief attempt at criticizing these institu- 
tions. Almost the entire book is given 
over to a straightforward and readable ac- 
count of the institutions at work. There 
is a welcome absence of technical language 
and unnecessarily long words and sen- 
tences. The final product is an excellent 
piece of work. A copy should be sent as 
a model to all future contributors to this 
series of volumes. 

If Mr. Thorp describes things as they 
are Mr. Faulkner in his Economic His- 
tory of The United States tells us some- 
thing of how they happened to get that 
way in this country. The latter has a 
much more difficult task, for the story is 
long and detailed and hardly fitted for a 
brief discussion. It has, of course, been 
told before, even by Mr. Faulkner him- 
self. Beards’ Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion is a two-volume work covering virtu- 
ally the same field, to cite another example. 
Yet few labor readers can afford the money 
or the time necessary to purchase and to 
master such lengthy works. Thus Mr. 
Faulkner’s shorter work has a real place 
in the labor reader’s library. For a frac- 
tion of the cost of any other satisfactory 
book on the subject a reader can here 
gather in comparatively few hours a toler- 
ably clear sketch of America’s economic 
history from the period of colonization to 
the period of imperialism, from the days of 
Columbus to the days of Coolidge. It is 
impossible to review the argument of the 
book in any short space. It is the tradi- 
tional economic interpretation of the 
growth of the United States. To many 
it will be sketchy and inadequate. Mr. 
Faulkner has furnished many references 
and readings for such readers. One may 
leave the volume with a feeling of having 
barely touched the outside limits of a fas- 
cinating field; but if one continues with 
this feeling it will not be because Mr. 
Faulkner has failed to suggest and to stimu- 
late further study. 

In the main, Mr. Faulkner has done a 
difficult task in a satisfactory way. It is 
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accomplishment enough to have sum- 
marized American economic history in 300 
short pages. To have obtained a fairly 
readable and intelligible result increases 
our indebtedness to the author. 

Those responsible for publishing these 
two volumes deserve the thanks of the 
labor reader. Under the institution of the 
price system, as Mr. Thorp would say, 
such thanks are best shown by purchasing 
the books. Persons doing this will add 
two well-printed, well-written and deci- 
dedly worth-while volumes to their libra- 
ries. 


WuaTt Is THE SINGLE Tax? by Louis F. 
Post. Vanguard Press, New York, 
1926. 140 pp. Price $0.50. Reviewed 
by Bertha R. Paret. 


N 1879 Henry George wrote “Progress 
and Poverty.” He tried to show that 


social ills could be remedied by a change 
in the taxation system. He advocated the 
taxation of land alone—the “Single Tax.” 
From this plea for the single tax the move- 
ment developed which to-day influences the 


taxation policies of several countries—Den- 
mark, Australia and New Zealand—and 
of several cities in the United States, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for instance, and several west- 
ern cities. 

Taxes must exist, and the Single Tax 
theory says: he who owns the land shall 
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pay the taxes, because the owner of the 
land does not create the value of the land. 
That value depends on the community as 
a whole; it is socially created. But the 
chance owner of the land reaps all the 
benefits. Single Taxers would restore this 
value to the community. Improvements 
on the land, as any other production, 
would not be taxed. All that a man could 
produce by his labor would be his, un- 
taxed. For a transitory period, the Single 
Tax program suggests a gradual increase 
of taxes on land values, and a gradual re- 
duction of taxes on improvements on land 
and on production. In this way, the 
amount of the revenue which could be 
taken from land would be discovered. 
And so it would become evident whether, 
as the Single Taxers believe, the returns 
would fill the needs of the state. 

Mr. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
during Wilson’s administration, has been 
prominent in the Single Tax movement 
from its start. In this book he explains 
Single Tax methods and program. He 
develops its theory. Since Single Tax was 
conceived of as a remedy for social ills, he 
discusses present economic troubles and 
proposes remedies. Mr. Post explains, in 
particular, that the Singe Tax movement 
recognizes the value of trade unions as fac- 
tors contributing to the regulation of pro- 
duction. 





OREGON 
Portland —Gust Anderson: 


Organized labor in Portland has been very 
active in the past in looking after legislation 
in the interest of Labor and will continue this 
policy in the future. The Central Labor Coun- 
cil has a legislative committee which is elected 
annually. This committee consists of one mem- 
ber from each section and two from the Central 
Labor Council, a total of eight members. The 
duties of the committee are to investigate and 
report back to the council all legislative mat- 
ters submitted to them by the Council. During 


the primary election held May 18 the Central 


Labor Council took an active part in the selec- 
tion of public officials, and we are satisfied 
that those nominated for the various offices 
from the highest to the lowest in the state 
(this, of course, includes judges for all the 
courts in the state) are very friendly to organ- 
ized labor. In this county, which represents 
one-third of the population of the state, organ- 
ized labor nominated the writer for the legis- 
lature by a large vote. In addition to lending 
our‘support to candidates friendly to Labor, we 
are interested in measures which will be bene- 
ficial to the working people, and at the present 
time the State Federation is sponsoring an initia- 
tive petition to amend the state constitution 
which provides that the legislative assembly 
shall not declare any emergency in any bill 
which amends any law which has been ap- 
proved by the legal voters. Nor shall the legis- 
lative assembly pass any act repealing any law 
which has been approved by the legal voters 
without referring such repealing measure to the 
people. In other words this will forbid the 
Legislature from tampering with any law that 
has been passed by the people unless the same 
be referred back to the people for their ap- 
proval. The street carmen, carpenters, meat- 
cutters, and other local unions are making 
Preparation to give picnics during the summer 
months, while others are giving entertainments 
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in the Labor Temple to interest the member- 
ship. The machinists are carrying on a member- 
ship campaign and a campaign to organize 
the automotive trades industry, and some prog- 
ress has been made. The council officers are 
lending all assistance possible along these 
lines. The machinists local and the Central 
Labor Council officers are working on the City 
Council to provide in the next budget for an 
increase in wages for machinists and auto me- 
chanics employed for the city. We find that 
the scale of machinists working for the city is 
lower than those working for private employers. 
The unions of Portland own their own Labor 
Temple. The building was completed in 1921, 
at a cost of $400,000. With approximately 80 
locals in the city of Portland, all with the 
exception of four or five locals meet in the 
Labor Temple, and have their offices there. 
The basement part is used for the club room, 
which has a floor space of 100 by 150 feet 
equipped with restaurant, cigar stand, barber 
shop and card and pool tables. A large num- 
ber of the locals in the Building Trades in- 
dustry have a five-day week. They are as fol- 
lows: Floor layers, electricians, plumbers, 
steamfitters, painters, sheet-metal workers, lath- 
ers, plasterers, cement finishers, elevator con- 
structors and bricklayers. All department 
stores and merchants work six days a week 
with the exception of one, namely Robert 
Brothers Department Store. This store em- 
ploys 100 clerks, has a signed agreement with 
the Retail Clerks Protective Association and 
gives its employees one-half day off during 
June, July and August, which makes the week 
five days and one-half. Under the pressing 
conditions throughout the country, we feel that 
the labor movement of Portland has made con- 
siderable progress, which is very gratifying 
to those who take an active part in union af- 
fairs. The Retail Clerks Local has taken in a 
number of new members; they have also re- 
newed all last year’s agreements with mer- 
chants for another year. In addition they have 
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signed up five large stores which have been 
on the unfair list of the Council for a long 
time. This includes three shoe stores and two 
clothing stores. The Building Trades Council 
and the Associated General Contractors have 
negotiated and signed up a three-year agree- 
ment, which now gives us the assurance that 
we will have very little trouble, if any, in the 
building industry for the next three years. The 
bakers and culinary workers have made great 
progress, having signed agreements with most 
of the leading firms and business houses. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


New Bedford.—Horace A. Riviere: 


The New Bedford Textile Council, 2 United 
Textile Workers of America organization, is 
now entering the eleventh week of its strike 
which involves 30,000 textile workers and their 
dependents. Although most of the strikers are 
now on short rations, they are determined to 
carry on in their struggle until the New Bed- 
ford Manufacturers Association removes the 
10 per cent reduction notices from the walls of 
their mills. There is no evidence of any weak- 
ening on the part of the strikers. They hope 
to win within a short time but are prepared for 
a long battle. The manufacturers are attempt- 
ing to import scabs but have met with little 
success. Overseers are skulking around some 
of the workers’ homes endeavoring to persuade 
them to desert their fellow-workers and go to 
work. This plan has also failed miserably. 
Only a few of the mills effected by the strike 
have succeeded in getting any operatives at all. 
And these are so few in numbers that they can 
not possibly do any work of importance. The 
United Textile Workers picket lines number in 
the thousands. They are in line morning and 
evening, and after picketing the mills, they 
break up into groups and picket the strike- 
breakers’ homes. This is a very effective form 
of picketing and it has had a healthy effect on 
some of the would-be strike deserters. Of 
course the Communists are here with their 
usual variety of names and destructive tactics. 
However, in spite of them and the manufac- 
turers, the New Bedford strikers are carrying 
on in their own way and are forging ahead to 
a certain victory. It is now evident that the 
mill owners have hid themselves behind an im- 
penetrable screen of silence, and that their in- 
tention (and hope) is to starve out the work- 
ers. However, with the whole support of the 
American Federation of Labor through the 
United Textile Workers of America, this ugly 
purpose will undoubtedly be defeated. 
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ARIZONA 
Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 


An attempt is being made to repeal the 
present compensation law. This is strictly a 
mining district. A man of 45 or over may be 
reemployed by the mining companies but not 
otherwise. 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs—-Wm. Fred Rose: 


None of our unions keep records of weekly 
earnings. The Carpenters Local No. 891 own 
their own building. We do not have the five- 
day week here. There are no factories in this 
community. 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 


The records of candidates for public office 
are being investigated. Seventy-five per cent 
of the carpenters own their own homes and all 
union barbers own theirs. A chair factory has 
been built. 


FLORIDA 
St. Petersburg—yvV. S. Herring: 


In the face of strong machine opposition, J. 
M. Atkins, president of the Florida State Fed- 
eration of Labor, polled a large vote as candi- 
date for the State Legislature. As far as the 
writer knows, no unions keep records of weekly 
earnings. The Central Labor Union holds 
monthly entertainments combining instruction 
and amusement. The painters, plumbers and 
electricians hold occasional “fish-frys.” Car- 
penters own their own building. A building 
is leased by several other crafts and used as a 
Labor Temple. The famous “green benches” 
adjacent constitute the club and lounge accom- 
modations. The painters’ union has had the 
five-day week since January 1. The last ses- 
sion of the Central Labor Union drafted and 
submitted to the Merchants Association a reso- 
lution recommending five-o’clock closing, and 
prospects are bright for its acceptance. An ar- 
cade and a large hotel will be built this 
summer. 


ILLINOIS 
Jacksonville —Charles E. Souza: 


We were successful in our fight to defeat one 
candidate unfavorable to Labor and successful 
in having three friendly to us nominated. 
Printers keep week records of earnings. All 
unions meet at the Labor Temple, which is 
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The Most Powerjul Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building ‘Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future the Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





Makes Homes 


CELO TEX | Summer Cool 


Winter Warm 
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owned by the Trades Assembly and is free of 
debt. The bakers and printers are having an 
extensive label campaign, which is causing 
much comment. 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne.—James A. Lechler: 


We have a joint legislative committee, con- 
sisting of delegates from all affiliated local 
unions, together with delegates from the four 
transportation brotherhoods, which investigates 
the records of all candidates. Bo my knowl- 
edge none of the unions keep records of weekly 
earnings. While none of our unions own their 
own buildings, the carpenters and painters each 
have headquarters with club rooms for their 
members. The printers and building tradesmen 
have the 44-hour week. There is much unem- 
ployment here. 


Indianapolis.—A. J. Fritz: 


Part of the painters and all of the pattern 
makers have the five-day week. Printers, pat- 
tern makers and stage employees keep records 
of weekly earnings. The State Federation of 
Labor was very active in the primaries and 
have good candidates on both sides. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union has non-partisan committee 


for legislative purposes. 


La Porte-—Elmer C. Whitaker: 


The painters and decorators are interesting 
themselves in the coming elections. Of special 
interest to Labor is the fact that county and 
city work is being let to outside contractors and 
open shoppers. Men over 45 can find work at 
carpentering even if not employed at that trade 
previously. 


Muncie.—Ed Kehrer: 


The Central 
partisan campaign committee. 
keep records of weekly earnings. 
unions owen their headquarters. 
storage plant is starting operations. 


Body has appointed a non- 
The musicians 
None of the 
A battery 


IOWA 
Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 


We are not united politically, but many of 
the locals are guided by the policy of the State 
Cooperative Legislative Council. The typo- 
graphical union, No. 118,605, keeps records of 
weekly earnings, as that local’s membership 
pays dues on a wage per cent basis. Street 
carmen, printers, carpenters, plasterers and 
cement finishers are most active in promoting 
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recreation for their members. The carpenters 
local, No. 106, own their own building. The 
Trades Assembly has club rooms for all the 
unions. Carpenters, street carmen, printers, 
pressmen, and bookbinders all have club rooms. 
The merchants operate their business on the 
five and one-half day week. The Associated 
Charities have had more requests for help dur- 
ing the past six months than at any other time 
in their history. The Happiness Cake Baking 
Company and the Iowa Air-Plane Manufac- 
turing Company have started up here. Very 
few union employers hire men over 45 if 
younger men are available. 


Fort Dodge—J. B. Casey: 


There is unemployment im all trades. It is 
very quiet in the building industry, only small 
jobs are under way. We have firms that won't 
allow their employees to join a union, but they 
do not require it in writing. 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 


Our new Governor, H. P. Long, has intro- 
duced a very fine compensation bill; the eight- 
hour law fer women, I believe, will pass, as 
the Governor is behind it. A local of colored 
longshoremen was organized last week. 


MAINE 
Portland —J. B. Eaton: 


The State Federation of Labor is sending 
circulars to all of the affiliated unions with the 
labor records of the candidates for public of- 
fice. Recreation for their members is provided 
for by the carpenters, electricians, plumbers, 
steamfitters, restaurant employees and _ street 
railwaymen. The carpenters own their head- 
quarters. The other unions lease their halls. 
The Steel Products has been reorganized and 
has started up again. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge.—Robert J. Doran: 


The writer is chairman of the Central Labor 
Union Non-Partisan Committee. The United 
Brick and Clay Workers’ Union has recreation 
activities. 


Salem.—Charles L. Reed: 


We have appointed a non-partisan campaign 
committee to work in cooperation with the State 
Federation of Labor. Local 33, United Textile 
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What is due the public 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System recognizes the 

public requirement for a constantly 
extending and improving telephone 
service. Last year 4 million tele- 
phones were either put in or moved. The 
number of local calls not completed on the 
first attempt was reduced by 5 per cent. 
The average time for- handling toll and long 
distance calls was reduced from 2 minutes 
to 114 minutes. 

During the last 5 years the Bell System 
spent $1,800,000,000 on additions, and im- 
provements of its plant. 

There is equally a public requirement 
for safety of principal and earnings of the 
stock of the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company—the parent 

company of the Bell System. Since 

its incorporation in 1885 it has 

never missed paying a regular divi- 
dend to its stockholders, who now number 
more than 420,000. 

The very nature of the telephone business 
necessitates a single interconnected system. 
The American Telephorie and Telegraph 
Company accepts its responsibility for a 
nation-wide telephone service as a public 
trust. It is fundamental in the policy of 
the company that alf earnings after regu- 
lar dividends and a surplus for financial 
security be used to give more and better 
service to the publie, 
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Workers, has a pretty good idea of earnings. 
The Electrical Workers Hall is used more or 
less as a club room, meeting place and edu- 
cation headquarters. Painters have the five-day 
week. Most stores close on Wednesday after- 
noon throughout the year. The 43rd Annual 
Convention of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor will be held here August 6, and 
we are planning an educational conference to 
precede it to discuss the individual contract and 
the labor injunction. Conditions are good for 
the organization of the leather workers. It is 
difficult for all men to secure work in factories 
at the present time. Men with gray hair or 
over 45 years of age are not desired. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Cloud.—Jos. N. Huss: 


There has been but little work among the 
carpenters for the past three years. Many com- 
mon laborers are out of work. No public works 
have been undertaken to relieve the situation. 
Barbers and musicians have added to their 
membership. ‘Teamsters have applied for a 
charter. 


St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 


We have local and state political organiza- 
tions separate from our unions which take care 
of the political work. Musicians own their 
own building and have club room space. The 
St. Paul labor unions own their own temple for 
meetings only. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Laurel.—Holt E. J. Ross: 


We are carefully looking into the records of 
all candidates and advising members in re- 
gard to same. None of our unions own their 
buildings. ‘The stores here close a half holiday 
each week. and at 5 p. m. in summer. Men 
over 45 can only find work as common laborers. 


MONTANA 


Lewiston—Charles F. Coleman: 


All’ railroads .have. closed their shops and 
other plants have reduced their forces. We 
have good ventilation, sanitation and medical 
services in-our plants. The misuse of the in- 
junction and Labor's objection to it has been 
placed before oiit ‘legislators. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham—Alfred Hoffman: 


We have political committees and in the pri- 
maries put over eleven of our friends on a re- 
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form platform. State Labor endorsed a com- 
missioner of .labor and printing. Durham 
county put in a state senator and one repre- 
sentative committed to labor policies. The Dur- 
ham Central Labor Union has a club room for 
its members. The Greensboro Central Labor 
Union is planning a club room and library. 
Durham and Greensboro Central Labor Unions 
and its affiliated bodies own their headquar- 
ters. Piedmont Organizing Council had _ its 
seventh monthly meeting in Winston-Salem, 
with 250 delegates repregenting 44 trades from 
17 cities. The next meeting is in Danville, 
Va. The council is sponsoring a state-wide 
organization drive with open meetings. One 
broad silk weave plant has started up at Ox- 
ford, four full fashioned mills at Burlington, 
one at High Point and two at Ashboro. Men 
over 45,eif they have not been employed at a 
special trade, can only usually find work as 
watchmen. 


W inston-Salem—Sam C. Shepherd: 


The Central Labor Union sent questionnaires 
to state and county candidates. None of* our 
unions keep records of weekly earnings. Of in- 
terest to Labor is the forming of the Piedmont 
Organizing Council. Furniture workers and 
textile workers are unorganized. Tobacco 
factories and textile mills will employ men over 
45 even if they have not worked at those trades 
before. 


OHIO 
Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 


Our joint non-partisan committee of Hamil- 
ton and Middletown are looking after Labor's 
interests in the coming election. The Central 
Body owns the Labor Temple and the members 
use the building for all social functions. The 
painters have the five-day week. We have 
been successful in having our $800,000 munici- 
pal electric light plant erected by strictly union 
labor. Men over 45 have a hard time finding 
employment in any trade if they have not had 
previous experience. 


Massillon—H. P. Coleman: 


We have a non-partisan campaign committee 
working along with the State Federation of 
Labor. As far as.I know none of the unions 
keep records of weekly earnings. All union 
crafts are going along with the Stark County 
Building Trades Council, sponsoring a get- 
together at Myers Lake in August. Ninety per 
cent of the merchants close on Wednesday 
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You, Your Job and 


Your Future 


OURTESY, intelligence, honesty, 
r understanding, ability these are 
all factors in efficiency—but greater 
than any one of these is “the will to 
please’’. 


The will to please—the willingness to 
render each service with a smile, to do 
a little more than the occasion demands, 
just to make sure of satisfaction. 


A formula for success if there ever 
was one. 

For the will to please facilitates busi- 
ness —it smooths out many a misun- 
derstanding and creates a good will 
that reacts to the progress and profit of 
the organization and the individual. 


Baltimore & Qhio 


SERVING THE PUBLIC SINCE 1827 
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afternoon of each week. Bricklayers are mak- 
ing application to join the Stark County Build- 
ing Trades. A bolt and nut factory has 
opened up. 


Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 


We have a non-partisan committee appointed 
to look after our interests in the coming elec- 
tion. No records are kept of weekly earnings. 
The carpenters own their headquarters. We 
are arranging for a Labor Day celebration. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading.—Earl White: 


We have been having street-corner meetings 
to advise the general public on the candidates 
for the coming election. Full fashioned hosiery 
workers and plumbers own their own head- 
quarters. A concentrated drive is on to organ- 
ize the different crafts. 


TEXAS 
Kingsville—J. D. Sturm: 


The past record of all candidates for public 
office has been examined. None of the unions 
own theiz own headquarters. One organization 
has granted a return to the six-day week on a 
special job, with straight time for Saturday 
half holiday. 


Houston.—R. L. Johnson: 


There is some unemployment in all trades. 
The contractors here are using Mexican labor 
in competition with home labor. <A $1,000,000 
building is being erected. A discussion on the 
evils of the injunction abuse takes place at all 
meetings of the locals. The hod carriers are 
increasing their membership. Two common 
laborers’ locals have been organized, one white 
and one colored. All shops are well ventilated 
and have medical service. 


Marshall—M. H. Crow: 


A committee has been appointed by the 
Central Body to look after Labor’s interests in 
the coming election. During the last three 
months locals of electricians, meat cutters and 
culinary workers have been organized. 


Pampa.—Chas. Williams: 


We have committees investigating the records 
of all candidates for public office. None of our 
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unions keep records of wages. Carpenters pro- 
vide recreation for their members. Since my 
last report three new unions have been organ- 
ized—tailors, meat cutters and machinists. Oil 
fields will employ men over 45 even if they 
have never worked in that line before. Four 
new carbon plants have started operations and 
a new railroad is under construction. There 
are no factories in this district. March, 1927, 
we had two local unions here. Now we have 
thirteen local organizations. Prospects are 
good for the organization of the printers. 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg—Mrs. F. M. Campbell: 


Through close cooperation with the State 
Federation of Labor we are able to watch and 
help in legislation. A campaign is in progress 
to promote the sale of union label goods. Our 
Central Labor Union has made application for 
membership to the City Council. Textile work- 
ers, shoe workers, hosiery workers, silk weav- 
ers and three garment factories are unorgan- 
ized. 


Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan: 


We are voting for the friends of the labor 
movement. We are working for the five-day 
week. No industry here will hire men over 45 
years providing they learn their correct age. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham—C. E. Roaney: 


The Central Council is organizing a political 
committee. None of our unions keep records 
of weekly earnings. Painters have the five-day 
week. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Rapids—Raymond A. Richards: 


A committee of five has been appointed to 
investigate the records of the various candi- 
dates seeking office. None of the unions own 
their own buildings. We have a Union Hall 
which serves as a meeting place for the locals 
and we have club rooms for all members, which 
are open all day and until midnight. A cloth- 
ing factory here has contracted with a Mil- 
waukee firm, whose employees are locked out, 
to take over part of the production which the 
Milwaukee firm was unable to handle because 
of the lockout. 





